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4 hs use of that one word ** Atlas’’ can make or mar the success 
of your concrete house. Everyone knows the attractiveness and 
value of concrete as a building material, but not everyone knows the 
importance of getting the right brand of cement. 


ATLAS CEMENT 


produces uniform work of the best quality. It is not good in one spot 
and bad in another; it is all good, all equally good, all the same. It pro- 
duces a building as permanent, lasting and durable as stone. It gives 
you a one-piece house, every inch of which is fireproof and sanitary. It 
is a delightful building material, a logical one and a typically American 
one. Only be sure you get the right cement—Atlas—the cement of 
which the United States Government bought 4,500,000 barrels for use 
in building the Panama Canal. 












“ Concrete Construction about the Home and on the Farm” (srt fre 
“ Conerete Country Residences” (postage 25 cents 

“ Concrete Cottages” (sent free) 

** Reinforced Concrete in Factory Construction” (postage 10 cents 


if YOUR DEALER CANNOT BUPFPLY YOU WITH ATLAS, WRITE TO 


INFORMATION DEPT. 30 BROAD ST., NEW YORK 


dargest output of any cement company in the world. Over 
50,000 barrels per day 
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NONE JUST AS GOOD 


In writing to advertisers please mention House anp Garpen. 
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Warm lounging hours 
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Happy womanhood means happiness for mankind. Mother instinct demands 
warmth—because warmth is the heart of the home. All know that a bleak house 


For:more than Half a Century is a house of trouble. Rich tapestries, luxurious couches, and rugs of Persian 


the name CORBIN has stood for weave can never cheer the rooms not provided with the soft, pure warmth and 
: ventilation of Hot-Water, Low-Pressure Steam, or Vacuum heating. 
all that 1S best in Locks and Build- placed in the home will comfort every part with 


; genial, healthful warmth. Throw out the old- 
ers’{Hardware. Such a record has fashioned heating and watch the change in 
womankind. Every modern home is now being 

made 


supplied with IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN 
RADIATORS BOILERS Radiators because people everywhere are begin- 
ning to realize all the merits of this way of heating 
‘ 
Every inch ofheating surface in the world-famous IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators has been designed 
and stands for one purpose—thorough heating results with least expense for fuel. We do a world-wide business 
and keep constantly informed as to the needs and developments in heating practice. Hence our product is ever kept 
advancing, thus meriting 
the high endorsement of 
all architects and heating 
engineers in America and 
Europe. 
Whether your building is 
old or new, farm or city, it 
can be heating-comforted 
without tearing up, or dis- 
turbingoccupants. IDEAL 
Boilers and AMERICAN 
Radiators save heating 


dollars for the owner, and 
their cleanliness so re- 











HARD ’ \ ARE A No. 3015 IDEAL Boiler and 175 ft. 


A No. 3-22 IDEAL Boiler and 400 ft. 





of 38-in. AMERICAN Radiators, cost. of 38-in. AMERICAN Radiators, cost.  @Uces eg ety Sh 
ing the owner $125, were used to Steam ing the owner $215, were used to Hot- women olks may ave 
° heat this cottage. Water heat this cottage. andenjoy many lounging 
” : 
the reco ized At these prices the goods can be bought of any reputable, competent fitter. This hours. Write us to-day 
did not include cost of labor, pipe, valves, freight, etc., which installation is extra for free book, “Ideal Heat- 


and varies according to climatic and other conditions. 


Standard for Excellence a AMERIC AN R AD I ATOR (0 MPANY — Write to Dept. 10 


CHICAGO 


gg yen eae ets ets an eater goo ate ep ikon ot ots as ts a 


ing Investments.” 








MANUFACTURED BY 


P. & F. CORBIN 





















































MAKERS OF 
b 

“Everything in Builders’ Hardware” ll. Aas A Butler’s Pantry Door 
; ; , oie should swing both ways; should close gently and 
R. YC. RESO RS eee without noise and stop at once at the centre 
106-108-110 Lafayette St., , New York qos without vibrating. The only way to accomplish 
39 West 38th St., —- . - New York this is to use the “BARDSLEY” CHECKING 
104-106 Lake St., - - Chicago =; HINGE. It goes in the floor under the door and 

\ there are no ugly projections on the door. 
= 
Main Orrices AND FACTORIES : =e | {\ | — 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. Sa a JOSEPH BARDSLEY 
es 2 See 147-151 Baxter Street New York City 
Descriptive Literature on Request. 








In writing to advertisers please mention HOUSE AND GARDEN. 
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HIGH GRADE PRESSED METAL 


SASH PULLEYS 








Gurney Heaters are more and more preferred as their worth becomes 
appreciated, It isthe unanimous verdict of all who use them that they com- 


bine a greater degree of durability, economy and efficiency than any other 
heater ' 

Back of each Gurney Heater is the best mechanical and engineering 
skill, combined with high-grade materials. No part is slighted in the mak- 
ing. hence the Gurney gives uniform, dependable service. 

he Gurney Heater is made for either hot water or steam. It con- 
sumes less fuel than others; assures complete combustion and an even and 
sure circulation of heat 

See that the Gurney is installed and avoid disappointment. If you 
wish absolute evidence of Gurney superiority ask your neighbor, who owns 
one. Can be installed in old ot new buildings without inconvenience or Made with Plain Axles, Roller Bearings 


disturbance. Send for illustrated catalogue or consult your local dealer. and Ball Bearings 
big HEATER MFG (COMPANY Combination Groove for Chain or Cord 


New York Brancn Franklin Street, Corner Pear! 


Kast 42 Street, New York Cit Boston, Mass. CATALOG SENT UPON REQUEST 


The American Pulley Co. 


io man can weite 0 better book, rue 6=— PES 6 CRewn «6PAINE 29th and Bristol Streets 
wr; though he build his house “Quality and Economy’”’ PHILADELPHIA _ PA. 


than his neightx 
in the woods, the world will make a beaten 


path to his door.”"—Emerson SAMUEL H. FRENCH & CO. 
Paint and Varnish Manufacturers 


PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. THE BEST SASH CORD MADE 





























Established 1844 
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EVERY FOOT IS STAMPED 


Decorative “SILVER LAKE A” 


THE Teal aia 


TETTrTirt T 


HOLLISTON ||\ em sabes 
» T EWART 
MILI S Iron Fence | 

Will beautify your grounds and furnish the de- 


sired protec tion at less expense than any improve- 
ment that can be made 


Used by the highest class decora- Pn snag dignity, symmetry, ornamentation, and 
tors in the country and found Backed by25 years experience, an established rep- 
superior to any other wall covering 














































































































utation, facilities of production, patents and special 
features that place it far in advance of all others. 
STEWART’S 1s synonymous with quality and is 
specified by leading architects. 
Original designs in harmony with house and 


NORWOOD, MASS., U. 4 A, grounds is our specialty - 
Catalogues, estimates and suggestions cheerfully 


supplied. 
Absolutely sanitary—will not hold dust—colors are fast, lasting and match perfectly. AGENTS WANTED 


THE STEWART IRON WoRrRKS Co. 
1723 Covington St., CINCINNATI, O. 
J The World’s Greatest Iron Fence Works 





New York Office No. 67 Fifth Avenue 
SEND FOR SAMPLE BOOKS—FREE 
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ss 7 | RECREATION 
ili For OCTOBER 
SPECIAL HUNTING NUMBER 


Including all the 1909 Game Laws | 


Mercer Boiler for Steam and Hot Water Heating The most attractive cover design, the finest illustrations and the best 
articles and stories yet published in this magazine. The finest number of 


Our Heating Boilers an outdoor periodical ever published in America. 
The most remarkable photographs of flying ducks you ever saw. Fly- 
and Radiators 


| ing aeroplanes and flying football players, too. | 
| Some of the contributors will be: | 
| 
| 
| 








EMERSON HOUGH (Sport in the Sunken Lands 


are made for the home WALTER CAMP (Football) 

W. M. NEWSO/1 (Photographing Flying Ducks) 
where the Architect GLENN H. CURTISS (Aviation) 

CHARLES B. COOKE (Field Trials) 

and Owner demand J. D. FIGGINS (The New Olympic National Park) 

T. S. VAN DYKE (The Bob White Quail) 
uniform heat in ll WILLIAM C. COLESIAN (Moose) 

W. P. STEPHENS (The Sailing Dinghy) 
weather. | C. EMERSON BROWNE (Caribou) 

WILL FRAKES (Mountain Sheep) 





The efficiency of our No sportsman should miss reading this big, beautiful special hunting 


apparatus makes this | number. The pictures alone will be worth many times the price. You 
will admit the cover design is the best duck hunting picture you have ever 


always possible. coe 





You will want all your friends to see it. 


MILLS SAFETY BOILERS | It will be on sale September 28th. If you buy your magazines from 


| your newsdealer, order it of him at once and insure getting it promptly. 


THE H. B. SMITH CO. Address Circulation Department 


Factory, Wentiats, Stee. RECREATION, Recreation Building, New York City 
728 Arch St., Philadelphia | 








If you have no regular place where you buy your magazines, send 25 cents 
direct to us and get October RECREATION by return mail. 

















“= Paul De Kock’s Masterpieces 


GUSTAVE or BARBER OF PARIS. literally translated, bound 


and illustrated in Roxburghe style de luxe, depicting the scenes of gayety in 


REAL PARISIAN LIFE 
™ Pearson’ s Magazine’ ye ver Only 7 


az Two years ” subscription and both books only $3.75. Only a very limited 
number of books on hand—all we could get, however. Act quickly. 


Send your money today. Dept. 112. PEARSON'S MAGAZINE, New York City. 

















Ask your Dealer for 
ELECTRIC GARDEN HOSE 


The Corrugated Hose made in Wilmington, Delaware. Iden- 
tify by the red label on every length. 


Ives Patent Window Stop Adjuster 


Prevents DraAFts, DusT AND WINDOW RATTLING. 
IVES’ PATENT 
Window Stop Adjuster. 








FAvY BED 





PATENTED. 

The only Stop Aujuster made from one pice of metal with solid 
ribs and heavy bed that will not cup, turn or bend in tightening 
the screw. Manufactured only by The H. B. IVES CO0.. New 
Haven, Conn., U. S. A. ( Fifty-page Catalogue Mailed Free. ) 
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} an the September issue the first one to appear ver 
the new management's name—we said that we were 
far from being satisfied with our first month’s number. 
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[hat was before we saw it all printed, bound and published. 
When it actually lay before us, an irrevocable product, we 
confess to a considerably greater degree of dissatisfaction 
[he issue simply had to be rushed through the mechanical 
part of its creation. There were many things that could 
so greatly improved if we had had just a little 
to work over it, trying matters of typography 


have been 


more time 
and general make-up 

[he ready response with which the September number 
has met is most gratifying indeed. The actual news-stand 
sales have been nearly double those of August and our orders 
for October show substantial increases over September. 
During the past week, more subscriptions have come.in than 
during the whole two months previous, all of which proves, 
we think, that our treatment of our subject is along lines 
of most interest and value to those who love beautiful homes. 

The series of articles on landscape gardening as applied 
to the home grounds of modest proportions, starting in this 
issue with one bearing the title “‘ Utilizing Natural Features 
in Garden Making,” is going to fill, we firmly believe, a great 
big want home makers. There have been articles 
innumerable published in many magazines telling how to 
grow this flower and that shrub, telling the best rhododen- 
drons to plant, and so on, but never, to the best of our knowl- 
edge, has the whole matter of beautifying the home grounds, 
and particularly the home grounds of modest proportions, 
been adequately treated, either in text illustrations. 
Miss Tabor is a trained landscape architect who acquired 
her knowledge of the subject at the Arnold Arboretum under 
the guidance of that grand old man of American horticulture, 
Sargeant. She brings to this task not only an 
exceptionally complete technical knowledge of the subject, 
but a wealth of good common sense, excellent taste and a 
great enthusiasm. Here are just a few of the general head- 
ings that will be taken up in future numbers: Getting Into a 


among 


or 


Professor 


Place—entrances, walks, driveways and gates; Winter 
Effects—use of evergreens for utility and ornament; The 
Vegetable Garden; Boundary Lines and How to Treat 


Them; The Offscape—oringing 
the picture or 


surrounding objects into 
shutting them out; Flower Planting —beds, 
borders, etc.; Dressing Up Buildings—vines and planting 
around the base ot a building. These articles will all be of 
the most helpful, practical sort—they will tell you just how 
to treat your own individual problem of making your house 
at home tn its site 
Ihen here is another series of articles that will be abso- 
lutely without precedent in publishing. We have been 
most fortunate in persuading Mr. Alexander Buel Trow- 
bridge, former Director of the College of Architecture 
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at Cornell University, and member of the American Institute} 
of Architects, the Society of Beaux-Arts Architects, the | 
Architectural League of New York and other professional {fj 


organizations, to write a series of plain talks to home builders. ¥%& 
Building a home should be a thoroughly enjoyable occu- ‘¥ 
pation, both for owner and architect. Unfortunately it is 


open to so many different forms of trouble that it has come 
to be a commonly accepted belief that a man must build one 
or two houses before he can finally get what he really wants 
and needs. This is all wrong, and there seems no doubt that 
the cause of it all lies in a lack of understanding regarding 
building methods and practice on the part of the prospective | 
owner of ahome. Mr. Trowbridge is going to try to clear | 
up this fog. He is not going to be dry and technical, either, 

but will set up guide-posts all along the road to a successful 


—_—_—— 
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home. If you ever hope to build your own home and have 
it to suit your own individual needs and taste, you will do 
well to follow this series of talks. They will be short, con- 
cise, and full of meat. Here are a few samples of the 
headings: Choosing a Site—the things that are essential; | 
Appropriate Architecture—styles; The Question of Cost; © 
Extras—how they occur and how they can be avoided; & 
Specifications—what they are for and what they should 2 
contain; Estimates—to what extent they may be relied 


upon; Contracts—just what they should cover and how; 
and so on through a long list of really vital subjects. Watch 
for the first of the series next month, taking up the First 
Steps—what you will have to pay for besides a house. 

Miss Jeannette Gilder, the distinguished literary critic, 
will tell in the November number the story of her cosy § 
country home: how she bought the house and its two acres 
of ground for $600, in the charming Connecticut Hills, two 
hours ride from New York, and how by knocking out a few 
partitions and adding an improvement here and there, 
succeeded in getting a home after her own heart—an experi- 
ence that can be duplicated by any one. 

We are seeking articles and pictures of distinct types of 
houses. If you have built a real bungalow, or a pure Colo- 
nial house, or a thatched-roof cottage, or a replica of some 
famous house, let us have the story of it with photographs, 
or even the photographs without the story. Likewise if 
you have obtained an unusual decorative effect in your liv- 
ing- or dining-room or have worked out some unique scheme 
of furnishing, tell us about it. The same in gardening—if 
you have had some gardening experience that would prove 
helpful to others, if you have made your vegetable garden 
pay, have produced some pleasing effect on your lawn or 
border, put it into your own words and send-it to us. Per- 
haps you have’a photograph of your house and’garden that 
would make a cover design as beautiful and striking as 
the front cover of this number. For all such contribu- 

tions we will gladly pay. 


———— = 
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Plant snowdrop bulbs now in the lawn 








Vo_tuMeE XVI October, 1909 


NuMBER 4 


Naturalizing Bulbs on the Home Grounds 


HOW TO HAVE A GLORIOUS MASS OF BLOOM IN EARLIEST SPRING WHEN FLOWERS 
GIVE THE KEENEST PLEASURE—AN ANNUAL JOY FOR A FEW DOLLARS AND A LITTLE 
LABOR SPENT NOW—WHAT TO PLANT, WHERE, HOW, AND ALL THE DETAILS 


BY E. O. CALVENE 


Photographs by Nathan R. Graves 


“VERYTHING lovely in the world is rolled up in a_ bulb! In all the multitude of variously designated bulbs—the bot- 
+ Positively it is—every spring | am more certain of it anists unfeelingly call these treasure-caskets bulbs, tubers, corms, 
and you can buy bulbs and plant them and have all this loveliness, or rhizomes, according to their form—one, a tiny thing not bigger 














for about one-tenth the ex- 
penditure of money and 
energy which a correspond- 
ing display of any other flow- 
ers would demand. 

lf we can have the moon- 
whiteness of the snowdrop, 
the heavenly blue of the 
scilla, the starry brightness of 
ornithogalums, the rainbow 
hues of the crocus, and the 
sunlight of daffodils all about 
us, and have them year after 
year without doing a thing 
but let them alone after the 
first planting is made, what 
are we thinking of not to? 

Of course all flowers are 
beautiful, but there is a 
thrilling loveliness about the 
very first flowers which the 
summer's proudest blossom 
cannot boast. If you doubt 
it, try having some. You 
will be convinced as soon as 
the first little shoot thrusts 
itself up through the barren 
earth; if it should come 
through snow, beware! It 
brings a kind of delight that 
is almost madness—a_ wild 
dancing of the pulse and a 
childish impulse to jump up 
and down and’shout. They 
make the heart young, do 
spring flowers; and a young 
heart means youth, whether 
at eight or eighty. 











Tulips will thrive among weeds and grasses 
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than an ox-heart cherry, 
seems to me to occupy the 
place of honor. If you have 
ever seen a colony situated 
as it should be, you will 
surely know at once that it 
is the snowdrop; but if you 
have never seen such a 
colony—and by colony | 
mean anywhere from a 
hundred to a thousand or 
more bulbs—so situated, 
you may be forgiven for not 
realizing that it deserves to 
be so honored. For the 
snowdrop is so small and 
delicate in its ethereal beauty 
that unless it is planted 
thickly in masses one may 
very possibly overlook its 
surpassing loveliness, and fail 
to realize its merits. 

Of course every one hasn't 
room for even snowdrop 
bulbs by the thousand, but 
if you are the possessor of a 
lawn plot even five feet 
square let me urge you to set 
at least a hundred bulbs in it. 
If it boasts a tree, group 
them around its base; this ts 
precisely what they like— 
and if it is an evergreen let 
your heart rejoice, for the 
pure, modest little blossoms 
gain in airy charm by con- 
trast with the dusky green 
and its deep shadows. 
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the character of meadow, for the sake of the 
different varieties of narcissi which may be 
naturalized in the grass. 

They like best a cool location, in a soil 
that is neither extreme of sand or clay, thor- 
oughly drained—there are one or two varieties 
which will grow in comparatively wet places 

and lacking the meadow they may be 
planted with delightful effect in an orchard, 
in open woods, or among shrubbery. Indeed, 
they can be tucked in in clumps in every 
vacant corner, if there is no better place. 

The common pheasant’s eye—Narcissus 
poeticus—which blossoms in May after other 
bulbs have gone by, is unsurpassed for 
naturalizing and the one most commonly 
used, being cheap—$7.50 a thousand or $1.00 
a hundred—and | should not advise planting 
any other narcissus in quantity unless the 
ground is wet. In that case do not use this, 
but try the earlier variety which blooms the 
last of April—N. poeticus, ornatus—and does 
not mind moisture so much. 

Jonquils may be freely strewn among the 
narcissi with excellent effect and their delicious 

With snowdrops combine squills (Scilla Sibirica) to get blue with the white fragrance adds to their desirability. [hese 

and the jubilant daffy-down-dilly are really 

nowdrops bloom early in the spring before there is a sign only varyingforms of narcissi, the latter name being applied usually 

of life anywhere-—even earlier than the pussy-willows come to the double, trumpet-shaped yellow variety. Notwithstanding 
beside snow patche if not actually up through them; conse- the objections which | have cited against the crocus—the injury 
quently there ts no danger of injury to them by the lawn 
mower, as they are ripened long before time to cut the 





ra lhe gra does not crowd them out in time either, 
as it doe the crocus which are so. generally recom- 
mended for lawn these are mjured by the mower too, 1n 


pite of the statements to the contrary—and, last but not 
least, they are cheap, costing less than a dollar a hundred 
ldo not select the large-flowering forms for naturalizing, 
but choose the com non, old-fashioned kind—Galanthus nivalis 
and remember that they do not endure the intense heat 


of a very open and sunny situation; it bakes the bulbs 
in SLIT IGT 

With — the nowdrop combine Scilla Sibirica—old- 
fashioned = squill for the color effect [his is a most 


wonderful heavenly blue and its blossoms appear along 
with the snowdrops, though it is not always so early as 
the very first of thes [hey are very nearly as delicate 
and must be planted quite as lavishly; and they are simi- 
larly adapted to close-shaven lawns, being dwarf and ripen- 


ing early 

Salla bijolia is another variety that blooms in March, of 
which there are blue, rose and white forms, as there are also 
of Scilla campanulata which blossoms in May lhe latter 
will thrive under evergreens quite like the snowdrop. These 


bulbs average one dollar per hundred 

[here are one or two other things usually suggested for 
planting along with snowdrops and squills, but | am_ pur- 
posely omitting them for the reason that with these two, 
thickly set, there ts no need for furthet species Indeed, the 
introduction of anvthing more would spoil the effect of 
natural simplicity 

Wherever grass is not to be cut until after July first—and 
then not with a lawn mower—it ts possible to plant such a 
variety of bulbs as will give practically eight weeks of con- 
stant bloom; and in a place of any size at all, if the house and 
locality are not strictly formal, it may be worth while to 





let what would ordinarily be close-shaven lawn take on Why 


not have poet’s narcissus among the rhododendrons ? 
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done it by close cutting of the grass and the 
fact that the grass itself will crowd them out 
they are irresistible. And they are one of the 
few flowers that look well in a mixture of 
colors, possibly because they come at a time 
when there is no other vegetation and when 
we are eager for the promise which their 
gaudy cheeriness brings. 

If you decide to use them do not allow the 
grass to be cut under any circumstances within 
a fortnight after the last flower is gone, and 
not then if the leaves have not turned brown 
and died. This is the signal that above 
ground the crocus’ work is over for the year 
and therefore danger of injury is reduced to 
the minimum. 

The Star of Bethlehem is overlooked now- 
adays, which is a pity, for each plant blooms 
more profusely than bulbous plants generally 
do, and its bright, white little blossoms sparkle 
among the green of its leaves and the neigh- 
boring grasses with a lively beauty most remi- 
niscent of the twinkle of its celestial namesake. 

[his does not seem to spread so freely as 
most plants of the sort, though | have heard 
one variety of it complained of as a nuisance 
when planted in borders where other vari- 
eties of the same species were being culti- 
vated, owing to its very numerously formed bulblets which lead 
to confusion. The true Star of Bethlehem is splendidly hardy 
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Plant myrtle and crocuses where grass will not grow. The myrtle will hide the dying bulb 
foliage after the crocuses have bloomed 


however, even if it does not spread rapidly, and is quite 

unmindful of adverse conditions, living on valiantly by arid 
roadsides and in fields and pastures whence it has escaped 
from old-time gardens. 

In England it is highly prized and many varieties are 
cultivated, especially in wild gardens; taking a hint from 
these we cannot do better than use it for one of our species 
in naturalizing, for it lends itself to such planting unusually 
well. Ornithogalum umbellatum is the true Star of Bethle- 
hem; O. Arabicum is listed by some dealers, but this is not 
reliable enough for the amateur or for naturalizing. Scatter 
the former freely in long grass either in the open or at the 
margin of thin woods—and let it alone. It blossoms during 
April and May. 

lulips, especially the late or May-flowering class, take 
on an altogether new charm when naturalized. The idea 
seems revolutionary at first, yet they thrive amongst weeds 
and grasses and will not be driven out—which is about the 
best argument in the world to prove them suitable for such 
planting. 


————— ee 


[he dealers offer collections of named varieties at very 
low prices, and it is sometimes well to buy this way if one ts 
not familiar with the coloring of the flowers. After one 
season of bloom take out any that have not been pleasing 
to you and put them somewhere else—or throw them away 
if you dislike them very much. I should advise choosing 
the single forms always for natural planting. 

For June flowering there is the golden lily leek—Allium 
Moly—that takes kindly to naturalization and is very showy 
and attractive when planted in a ‘“‘scattered mass.’’ A blue 
variety is very lovely, but I am not sure of its being satis- 
factory for this sort of planting, never having seen it used 
in this way. Some time | shall try it, for blue flowers that 
are really showy are so rare, comparatively, that we never 
have enough of them. 

In moist cool English meadows there is a strange looking 
flower that grows wild—a checkered curiosity that some find 
beautiful and some do not. Commonly it is called snake’s 
The pheasant’s eye or poet’s narcissus, with flowering dogwood head or guinea-hen flower; rightly its name is Fritillaria 
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blood brother to the old-fashioned crown im- 
attractive but smells so “most awful vile.”’ 

The variety Meleagris lacks the latter unpleasant attribute 
and naturalizes very readily in the right situation. It must have 
the congenial conditions however—which means moist though 
well drained soil, and partial shade. 

Curiously enough the common native 


Meleagris and it is 
perial that is so 


irises have never been 


naturalized to any extent, so far; yet the exquisite color of the 
blue varieties—the larger, and the slender blue flag—is so vividly 


refreshing as it gleams forth from meadow, 


underbrush, in the 


open thicket, 


roadside and boggy localities where they 


we have been talking about, into the ground in natural patches. 
Of course anything like regularity must be guarded against so 
thoroughly that it simply cannot occur—and this isn’t easy 
always, for things have a way of getting into rows when we least 
expect it that is most astonishing and exasperating. 

My way is to take all the bulbs to be planted in a pail—or 
as many as the pail will hold—and turn the pail upside down over 
the spot to be planted at a good height from the ground—say on a 
level with the shoulder. The bulbs, falling this far, scatter if 
the pail is inverted quickly, so that they lay finally in a group 
that is thicker at the center and runs off at the edges, with here 






























































grow in wild luxuriance, that it is an inspiration to the beholder. and there odd ones that have gone farther than the rest. Plant 

Irises do not by any them exactly where they 
means require damp or [> COST lay; if there are open 
amp) land, the little NAME COLOR | BL@mM prn 100 INSTRUCTIONS spots so much the better 
Iris verna-—lilac, some —there will be if you have 
times white, and yellow Galanthus nivalis | White Teb-Mar i 4 Plant in shady lawn held the pail high enough. 
being native to woody bo If you are mixing two 
hillsides Iris versicolor, Salla Sibirica Dlue Mar i iF ass Can de kinds take the larger 
which is the common flag, . bifolia Blue Mar { 25 mowed closely bulbs first and then the 
may prefer moist places une ‘ 28 | over these smaller. This gives the 
but it thrives perfectly in ' campanulata Rove May Z. latter a chance to roll in 
ordinary garden soil Narcissus poeticus |White | May S 0° | Plant in meadows, open and around the others just 
[he yellow European flag } re Zs | woods, shrubbery bor- as they would naturally 
has become naturalized in * pocticus,ornatus White Late Apr. 4 25 roo ge pF spread under ground in 
New York, Massachusetts J f oo | banks oF sireams the process of growth. 

— ong ui!» Gindle) Yellow Apr { 
and New lers« y and b | vin p , 50 | and ponds Bulbs are generally 
though at home it grows Daffodils ’ | Yellow Apr | a. planted too near the sur- 
in marshland, it does not Crocus Mixed Feb - Apr 0 bo Lawn or meadow face rather than too deep. 
seem to be so particular } - 75 | It is not possible to give 
here Irises are curious Ornithoga lum umbellatum| YW hite Apr -May 0 : | Meadow or woods a hard and fast rule, but 
plants which have a way Tulip Gesneriana spathulata | Mixed Mey 115 | Wild spots ordinarily cover to twice 
of refuting popular no }—— _— ———— a5 f the depth of the bulb it- 
tions about what they Allium aureum Yellow Sune 0. ve psthe or self, unless otherwise 
like and what they do not : azureum Blue June | 6.°° on banks specified in the catalogue 
like, and one can only be } 93 from which you make 
sure that a species will not Pritillaria Meleagris Checkered] Apr. | 1. | Moist sem-shade || _your selection. 
grow in a given spot by Iris versicolor Bluc May-June 10 [ere] Always guard every 
trying it there and having ——y kind of bulb carefully 
it fail. Thebright yellow *  pseudacorus is [low |May-Sune| 10.°°| Meadows, open from coming in contact 
lris arenaria should be Violef, at ; : with manure; this is the 
‘Crna Apr thickets, voadsides 
chosen for distinctly dry | : Yellow p = only safe way. It can be 
soils, and the mountain - ereneria | Yellow | Apr and banks done by putting a little 
4 _— — 
variety from North Caro- oo cushion of sand down for 
| » cristata Blue | Ma 4 
lina—Jris cristata——which ; ae y + the bulb to lie on and 
. Vari o) -T" ° ° ° 

has been tested as far Lilium Conadense Yellow | June | eo 1 Th hickels — Eanes a sprinkling sand around it 
north as northern Ver . lon $1 florum | White ; b.°? | Shrubbery . thickets before covering. . 
mont lhis ts blue and IL - - —~—- — 2) For planting bulbs in 











fragrant 
Lilies can hardly be 

naturalized in as broad a sense as snowdrops or Narcissi, yet there 

are some varieties which ought always to be planted among 

shrubbery thickets or along half shaded woodland borders. The 

wild yellow meadow lily——Lilium Canadense—and the white 


trumpet lily-—Lilium longiflorum—are both good and different 


enough to give sufficient variety. Their fragrance is not the 
least of their charms 
One autumn-flowering variety | must include here and 


that is the “autumn crocus” or colchicum. This funny little 
thing turns the cart before the horse by blossoming in September 
without any leaves and sending up leaves in spring without any 
blossoms from white to purple and there ts a 
yellow form but | doubt if it is in the market. Colchicum bulbs 
should be planted thickly in grass that is not mown very often, 
nor before July first. It should be cut short before their blooming 
period however, else you will miss them entirely for they are not t all. 

And now a word about getting these masses and colonies that 


Its colors range 


What to plant, where, how, what it will cost and what you will get 


the sod of a lawn there is 
an ingenious tool made 
from gas pipe, sharpened at one end. This is pressed down into 
the earth as deep as the bulb is to go and removes a core of sod 
and earth. The bulb is dropped into place and the core pressed 
down upon it by a wooden plunger that moves inside the pipe. 
lhe work is rapid and easy and no mark whatever is left 
in the turf. 

Do not credit the statement that small sizes or “seconds” 
will produce such results as first size bulbs. A bulb is a plant 
storehouse in which an entirely new plant is formed during the 
“ripening” process, after flowering. Unless this process is com- 
plete—that is, unless the bulb is allowed to store up its full 
quota of nourishment and energy for the succeeding plant—that 
plant cannot possibly be as large and vigorous as it otherwise 
would. 

For general naturalizing, however, the smaller sizes will do 
because not so much is expected of them at first; they will do 
better in succeeding years, gradually attaining their full growth. 








The Whole Art of Transplanting Trees 


WHEN THEY MAY BE SAFELY MOVED AND WHY 
THE SHOCK OF 


BY W. 


HE PERIOD during which trees and shrubs generally can 
be transplanted with safety extends from the middle of 
October to the middle of April. At this time growth is in abey- 
ance, or at any rate, whatever activity may be going on inside, 
there is little or no visible exterior evidence of it. Whenever 
the weather is what is termed open, that is mild and moist, 
planting operations may be actively carried on at any time during 
the period named. There are, how- 
ever, circumstances and cases 
which require to be considered 
before a tree or shrub or plant 
of any kind is transplanted. For 
example, in dry weather the soil 
may be too dry for the operation, 
and the plant may suffer through 
the absence of moisture both at 
the root and in the air. On the 
other hand, there may be so much 
moisture in the soil, and rain may 
be falling so frequently, as to favor 
transplanting to an exceptional 
degree. Not only is the “soft- 
ness” of the weather propitious, 
but autumn transplanting is fav- 
ored by the bygone heat of August 
and September, which has the effect 
of forcing many plants to ripeness 
and to rest unusually early. There 
is danger of this early ripening 
being followed by premature start- 
ing in growth; indeed, there are 
often many evidences among hardy 
trees and plants of all kinds that 
this happens. Transplanting has 
the effect of checking and retarding 
growth, and therefore every plant 
that is dug up and planted now or 
at any time before March is likely to 
be favored. — 

Deciduous trees and shrubs of 
all kinds or reasonable size, if 
handled with care and judgment, will bear transplanting at any 
time while they are leafless. They can bear the operation even 
before the leaves have fallen or after new growth has started, if 
they are well watered at the root and protected for a little while 
from dry winds. Some plants appear to recover best from root 
disturbance if they are transplanted late as May. Hollies, ever- 
green oaks, bamboos, Portugal laurels, magnolias, bays, and a 
few other less well known things never recover satisfactorily if 
transplanted before the middle of May, or just when they are 
about to burst into new growth. The same rule applies to the 
majority of evergreen plants and trees, spring rather than autumn 
planting being most to their liking. 

There is a great deal more in transplanting than the layman 
would imagine. Too commonly one sees newly planted trees 
and shrubs dying and dead in situations where with proper care 
there should have been no failures. Nurserymen who have a 
reputation to maintain train their young trees and shrubs to bear 





When putting the tree into its new setting, spread 
the roots naturally, and see that it is neither 
deeper nor higher than it stood before 


HOW NURSERY-GROWN TREES ARE HARDENED AGAINST 
TRANSPLANTING—JUST HOW TO AVOID FAILURE 


IN DOING THE WORK YOURSELF 


R. GILBERT 


the trials of transplantation by digging them up and replanting 
them again every two or three years. After such treatment 
quite large specimens may be safely transplanted. The training 
means simply the checking of the root growth so as to induce the 
formation of a compact mass of small feeding roots instead of a 
few long woody roots, which are formed when the young trees are 
not lifted, and which have to be cut when transplanting takes 
place. There is, of course, a differ- 
ence, often very considerable, be- 
tween the price of nursery trees 
that have been lifted every two or 
three years and those which have 
never been disturbed since they 
were first planted. To the inexpe- 
rienced the latter may be, and 
often are, better to look at than the 
former, and it is only after the 
planting has been done and the 
first season has been passed that 
the penny-wise and pound-foolish 
policy of the purchaser of cheap 
trees is revealed. The nature of 
the tree should never be overlooked 
while it is passing through the try- 
ing ordeal of transplanting. Too 
often valuable trees are spoilt by 
careless packing, by rough hand- 
ling during transit by rail 
otherwise, and by unreasonable 
exposure before they are planted in 
their, permanent positions. Where 
proper precautions are taken, trees 
of large proportions can be trans- 
planted without suffering appreci- 
ably, but where there is no care, 
no feeling for plants while going 
through the process, even small 
examples which with ordinary 
treatment would not have turned 
a hair, will perish by the wholesale. 
When a tree is ready to go into 
its new site, go over the whole root growth systematically and cut 
off with a sharp knife all broken or bruised portions. Spread the 
roots out naturally, that they may occupy as nearly as possible the 
same relative positions to the trunk that they had before being 
taken up. Fill in gradually with fine soil, working it carefully 
under and about the roots so that no unfilled spaces will remain. 
Put the soil in layer by layer, carefully trampling it until it is 
firmly packed about the roots. Continue this method until the 
hole is filled to within two inches of the level. The remainder of the 
soil should be spread in lightly until the hole is filled to a surface 
level. If the soil-is very dry pour in a liberal quantity of water 
before finishing off with the loose soil. There is usually a soil 
mark shown on the bark of the tree or shrub that indicates the 
depth it stood in the forest or nursery, and it should be set as near 
that depth as possible; never more than two or three inches 
lower, and certainly no higher. If these suggestions are followed 
there need be but little fear for a successful planting and growth. 
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The Bates house stands upon a knoll commanding a view over 
Long Island Sound 





The kitchen and service porch are at the left, conveniently near the 


street front 


A House Built for a View 


THE HOME OF MR. 
EMBURY, 2D, 


GEORGE V. 
ARCHITECT 


BATES AT MAMARONECK, CONNECTICUT, AYMAR 
A HOUSE ON AN INLAND SITE THAT COMMANDS A VIEW 


OVER LONG ISLAND SOUND-—THE RESULT OF INDIVIDUALITY IN PLANNING 


| AST summer while driving along 
4 with the shore of Lake Minnetonka in Minnesota, my 


a road running parallel 


BY JARED STUYVESANT 


Photographs by the author 


attention was drawn to a house that stood on a slight elevation the intersection of 


between the road and the beautiful 
lake lhe site was one of unusual 
natural advantages, yet the house had 
been built with tts front looking down 
over a miry cow-vard that bordered 
the road, while at its back, on the lake 
side, a dense clump of ragged ever 
greens effectually shut out the glo 
rious lake below, even from the back 
door | believe that this particular 
house has been torn down to make 
way forthe new home of a man who 
knows a view when he sees one, yet 
| venture to say that this same brand 
of stupidity ts to be found— though in 
i lesser degree, let us hope—all over 
the land among those who are content 
with stereotyped house plans, what- 
ever may be the character of the ac 
quired Sites 

If there is one principle that will 
apply to every home that ts being 
erected to-day, one slogan that needs 
to be shouted from the house-tops, it 
is “‘ Design your house to fit its site 

Mr. Bates’ house at Mamaroneck 
is an excellent example of what may 
result when this vital principle ts held 
to, firmly and understandingly, in the 
making of a home. The site is at 











Across the living-room end of the house the view 
porch is built. The boys’ playroom 
is entered beneath it 
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the corner of two streets, well above and perhaps a half mile 
back from a small bay opening into Long Island Sound. From 
the streets the ground rises to a rounded 


knoll and then drops sharply. away 
towards the east and the water. All 
over the plot there are occasional 
outcroppings of rock. The house has 
been placed on the knoll, with its 
longer side to the north. 

[he natural—or shall we say 
the commonplace?—thing would have 
been to have the, porch running 
around the north and west sides of 
the house, so that one might sit out 
upon it and watch one’s neighbors 
walk along the nearby sidewalks, put- 
ting the ‘xitchen and service portion 
of the iouse as far away from the 
street fronts as possible, where, inci- 
dentally, they would have had the 
view down over the garden towards 
the Sound. Perhaps a further con- 
ventional detail would have been the 
use of those nice pressed brick for the 
walls and piers, since stone was so 
‘common”’ around the place. How- 
ever, Mr. Bates and Mr. Embury, his 
architect, didn’t do it just that way. 
Stone piers and underpinning grew 
naturally into the design, as do the 
rocks from out of the site itself. The 
passing of neighbors and an occa- 
sional butcher’s boy did not seem so 
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interesting for a steady"diet as 
did the view out upon the ever- 
changing Sound. So the living- 
room was put at the back of the 
house and the kitchen brought to 
the front. Even then the house 
did not seem topsy-turvy, for the 
main path to the entrance led 
naturally up from the corner of 
the plot and around to the en- 
trance porch on the side, which 
happened also to front on the 
other street. 

A fairly large porch is to be 
found on the north front, about 
thirteen by fifteen feet in size, and 
marked by massive stone piers 
at the four corners. To the left, 
as one faces the front door, is 
the living portion of the house 
a large room and its adjoining 
view porch, which one reaches 
through French windows in the 
east side of the former. A glance 
at the floor plan will show that the 
view porch may be reached only 
through the living-room, so that 
its privacy is assured. And that 
it differs from the ordinary run 
of porches is evident in several 
of the photographs of the exte- 
rior, in which it will be seen that 
the supporting members are not 
the customary piers or walls, but sturdy brackets of dark 
brown stained wood, braced against the stonework of the 
main structure below. 

On the other side of the central hall lies the dining-room, 
fifteen and a half by fifteen feet in size and with a distinctive 
character all its own. A white painted wainscoting extends 
around the room, bearing on its top a plate-rail. Above this, 
and reaching to the picture molding, the walls are covered with a 
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From the porch the view is down over the Sound, with Long 
Island just visible in the distance 


Japanese paper in dull gold and 
green, which colors are repeated 
in the stencil pattern that is ap- 
plied to the upper square panels 
of the white wainscoting. The 
furniture is of mahogany, con- 
trasting well with the white wood- 
work. The table light is rather 
unusual; instead of a dome light 
hanging low over the table, this 
one consists of a shallow dish- 
like member of opalescent glass, 
supported by chains, and diffusing 
the light from the electric lamps 
immediately above it. The effect 
is an evenly lighted room, with 
a soft rosy glow over the table 
itself. The small bronze button 
on the bottom of the fixture may 
be removed to uncover a socket 
for a drop-light connection when 
one is desired. 

Immediately back of the din- 
ing-room lies the butler’s pantry 
and the kitchen. The first floor 
plan shows how well and how 
generously the latter has been 
equipped with dressers, pot-closet, 
ice-box compartment and _ win- 
dows. An economical feature of 
the plan is the arrangement by 
which but one chimney is needed, 
providing flues for the hot-water 
heater, a laundry stove in the basement, the kitchen range 
and the big fireplace in the living-room. 

Throughout the first floor, and in the hall upstairs as well, the 
woodwork is of cypress, stained a soft brown without the least 
gloss. The bedrooms and baths, of course, are in white. 

On the second floor there are four bedrooms and two baths, 
and, as is shown by the plan, the provision for closet room has 
been complete. There really is more available room of this kind 
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On the first floor the kitchen range and living-room fireplace use the same chimney. A maid’s room and storage rooms are in the attic 
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rhe entrance porch, 13x20 ft., is on the north side of the house, convenient to the corner of the two streets, and marked by massive stone piers. 


than becomes apparent in the plan. In the owner's bedroom, 
for example, and in the boys’ room as well, small closets have 
been built into the slope of the roof adjoining the dormer windows 
[hey are down near the floor and not very deep, but they do 
make excellent repositories for shoes, hats and such things. 
[hen, too, in the larger guest room there ts a similar closet built 
into the slope of the roof on the north side—this time about four 
and a half feet high lo those who object to having gambrel 
roofs on their houses because of their necessary accompaniment 
of sloping ceilings in the bedrooms, the possibility of this extra 
closet space may offset the former exaggerated fault 

On the third floor, the presence of which is hardly suspected 
from the exterior ap 
pearance of the house, 
there 1 a commo 
dious maid's room at 
the west end, lighted 
and ventilated by two 
evebrow windows 
of ample size, and 
equipped also with a 
stationary wash 
basin In addition 
there are two store 
rooms, each with its 
window, and with 
ceiling boards over 
the rafters in the in 
terest of a more even 
temperature and ab 
sence of dust 

In the basement, 
which has two en 
trances on the ground 
level-——one leading to 
the laundry, heater- 
room and cold-cellar, 
and the other one 
opening under the 
view porch directly 
into a large room that 
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White wainscoting with stencil patterns, and a gold and green Japanese paper above, make 
an effective dining-room 


is celled with stained pine boards, heated with hot-water pipes on 
the ceiling, lighted with wire-screened electric lights, and used as 
the boys’ playroom. In it are gathered all their toys, rods, 
racquets, express wagons and the thousand and one other neces- 
sary parts of their equipment, with plenty of shelves, work- 
benches and lockers. It is the boys’ own room and it looks 
the part. 

Variety of materials in the exterior of a house can scarcely 
be put forward as an invariable guarantee of beauty or effective- 
ness. Indeed, unless the combination is very carefully thought 
out, mere variety usually presupposes an uneasy effect of fussi- 
ness and a lack of repose. Roughly laid stonework, dipped 
shingles and stucco, 
for the walls, with 
shingles again, but in 
a different color, for 
the roof, make a va- 
riety that sounds 
rather formidable for 
a house of compara- 
tively small area, yet 
the Bates house can 
surely not be accused 
of being lacking in 
repose because of it. 
In fact the variety 
seems here to have 
given the house a 
thoroughly agreeable 
air of distinction as 
well as an appear- 
ance of greater size 
than it really has. 
Mr.tBates takes much 
pride in the stone- 
work. Many of the 
pieces he spied out 
along the roadside, 
and brought home 
because of their 
attractive qualities. 








A Way Around the Chestnut Blight 


THE JAPANESE VARIETY AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR AMERICA’S DOOMED CHESTNUT 
TREES—A DWARF TREE THAT PRODUCES GIANT NUTS IN THE HOME GARDEN 


BY C. B. HORNOR 


Photograph by J. A. Walling 


OES not the accompanying picture suggest that the passing 
of the native chestnut tree need not leave us altogether 
destitute and that in the Japanese chestnut we have a worthy 
successor, a tree that is highly ornamental, as well as useful 
one whose diminutive size requires but a small space of ground 
and which may be grown in almost any garden plot? 

The most casual excursion into the country shows (despite the 
unusually heavy yield and the 
inspiring sight of boys and girls 
returning from the hunt, heavy 
laden) that more than half of 
the chestnut trees are diseased 
—the dead and dying making 
a most unsightly contrast with 
their healthy brothers. 

Experts tell us that a 
remediless blight, produced 
by a fungus, is the cause of 
this mortality, and that the 
American chestnut is doomed. 
The chestnut bark disease, 
or chestnut blight, as it has 
been appropriately called, 
was first recognized by Dr. 
Murrill, of the New York 
Botanical Garden. It is a 
fungous disease that spreads 
in all directions through the 
tender inner bark, girdling 
the mb or trunk and caus- 
ing the death of the portion 
above the infection. Curi- 
ously enough the disease 
seems to have come from 
Japan, where it is less virulent. But the fungus that finds so 
secure a hiding place in the soft, rough-barked American tree 
finds the case very different with this smooth-barked congener. 
The blight so largely affecting the native chestnut tree at the 
present time has not taken hold of its Japanese rival, at least 
not in New Jersey. The individual trees are free from it, as are 
also the young trees in the nursery. The Japanese chestnut is 
a perfectly healthy tree; or perhaps we had better say that it is a 
highly resistant one. 

The tree in the picture is an American seedling, planted and 
raised from the nut and then grafted from the Japanese chestnut. 
Seen at a little distance, the cluster of burs looks like a large 
green ball, the burs are so compact; and only as you get quite 
near do the divisions appear. Standing alone in an open space, 
in what would be considered a small garden, it gets full sunlight 
and air. 

It is under a high state of cultivation—good, sandy loam 
garden soil, well drained, and kept free from weeds. The 
appearance of the strawberry patch (from which, by the way, 
five hundred plants set out last April yielded in June seventeen 
quarts of fine strawberries) in front of the tree gives an idea 
of the condition of the soil—not a weed in it. 


In height- this tree is ten feet; its diameter, one foot from the 





Plant a Japanese chestnut tree to take the place of the doomed American 
species—and incidentally get bigger, better nuts 


ground, six inches, and the space between the ground and the 
first branches, three and one half feet. 

The bark is hard and quite smooth, somewhat resembling the 
bark of the gum tree or the box maple in appearance. The burs 
are two and a half to three inches in diameter and grow on the 
branches in clusters of from ten to twenty. At the proper time 
they may be picked off with care, instead of being stoned or beaten 
off with sticks—‘thrashed,”’ as 
the boys say. Each bur con- 
tains either two or three nuts 

rarely, one or four. The 
nuts themselves are as large as 
small horse-chestnuts and very 
sweet and palatable—a nota- 
ble improvement on the na- 
tive, or American, chestnut. 

One curious thing about 
the Japanese tree is that it 
ripens its fruit by the heat 
and not by the cold; so that 
when the frost comes the nuts 
have all been gathered. 

When two years old this 
tree yielded two quarts of fine 
chestnuts; and now, at the 
age of six, it is weighted down 
with nearly two thousand 
burs, containing more than a 
bushel of nuts. 

The tree is very beautiful 
in appearance, so symmetrical, 
and showing its burs in such 
a highly ornamental way. 
The branches bend with the 
weight of the nuts; so, almost, as to need support—a sight worth 
going far to see. 

Surely, it is necessary for us to be not only exercised in mind 
about this question of the extinction of our chestnut trees; but 
it is necessary, as well, for us to take immediate action, and begin 
now, either by planting nuts just when it is time to select the 
most perfect ones, if the grafted trees are preferred, or, to buy and 
plant the young Japanese trees. This last would seem to be the 
better way, the results being quicker, and, no doubt, more certain. 

Let us plant the Japanese chestnut tree by all means. Let 
us plant it right away: either before the ground freezes, or in the 
spring, as soon as the ground can be worked. This will cause no 
greater waste of time than is occasioned by one of the bar- 
ren years that, from one cause or another, come to us quite 
often. 

The low height of the tree renders the nuts most accessible, 
and they commence bearing almost from the start. Almost 
anyone can spare the small space of ground, either in yard 
or garden, that it takes to grow a Japanese chestnut tree. 
And in two years from the time of planting they may gather 
nuts. 

Plant these trees and we will have, when the American trees 
are all dead, new and better ones to take their place. 
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The —— are showy The 


une-flowering shrubs. 
his one has _ varie- 
gated foliage 


hardy hydrangea is a shrub you really cannot be without. 
September, and the frost-nipped pink blooms will last through 
the winter indoors 


Spirea Van Houttei is a 
June - flowering shrub, 
with long, graceful 
branches of bioom 


It blooms in August and 


Color on the Lawn from Frost to Frost 


HOW TO HAVE SHRUBS IN BLOOM 


THROUGHOUT THE 


SEASON, WITH 


NO BOTHER AT ALL AFTER THE FIRST PLANTING—WHICH SPECIES ARE 


THE BEST TO USE, WHAT 


BY M.vON TSCHUDI 


Phot pT iph by Nathan 


YHRUBS play such a conspicuous part in the pageantry of a 
‘ landscape, such a utilitarian part in nature's economy, 
that the last word seems never to be said in regard tothem. With 
the first spring wild flowers of wood and wayside, the blossoms of 
the yellow-flowered jasmine shrubs appear, even upon their leaf- 
less branches. and when the last vestige of the Gipsy Joe-pye-weed 
and his straggling, disheveled companions is disappearing, there 
is the hardy hydrangea to bid him farewell with its great heads of 
bloom, tinged pink with the approach of winter 

Shrubs seem to lend an air of permanence, of ripe age, of 
solidity, to a home—far more so than do annuals or even perennials. 
Here are some ol the most trustworthy ones, given as nearly as 
possible in the order of their bloom. Pick out the ones that appeal 
to you for each period of the season, and plant them, so that at any 
time from early spring until late fall there will always be a 
shrub in bloom on your home grounds 

An old favorite that blooms in April and has been seen in 
flower as early as February, ts the yellow, sweet-scented jasmine 

Jasminum nudiflorum Its vigorous habit and responsive 
adaptability make tt a desirable shrub for a group and it may be 
trained also to climb over pergolas and trellises. It blooms 
nearly all winter in the South and ts said to be hardy as far north 
as the Hudson Valle 

\ more striking blossom than the jasmine, and one that appears 
about two weeks later, ts the forsythia or Golden Bell. [here are 
two varieties other than the commen viridissima, namely, F. 
suspensa and F. Fortunei, both hardier than the first. With their 
abundant display of flowers, they are irresistibly lovely in orna- 
mental grouping 

Another familiar and popular shrub, that blooms in the spring, 
is the Japanese quince (Cydonia Japonica). \|t appears equally 


THEY ARE LIKE, 


AND WHEN THEY FLOWER 
PRICE 


R. Graves and others 


well when planted alone, placed in a group, or used as a hedge, 
and the several varieties deserve all the praise lavished upon them. 
[he hardy Japanese quince has bright green foliage and while 
brilliant red is the predominating color of its flowers, there are other 
lovely varieties that bear pink-tinted white blossoms. Alba 
simplex and others bear pure white ones; some have flowers 
striped red and white, while others bear rich salmon-color blossoms 
in great profusion; but none surpasses the large-flowered Cydonia 
Japonica grandiflora in its display of richly blended shades of 
salmon-pink, red and white flowers, almost double the size of the 
better known varieties. In planting a group of Japanese quinces, 
all the different varieties may be utilized, as they harmonize and 
grow well together. 

(he spring months see the double-flowering apple shrubs, the 
flowering almond and many varieties of the Prunus family all in 
full bloom. The white and the pink blossoms of the thorns and 
many hawthorns make these desirable shrubs to be planted for 
spring effects, while small-flowering dogwoods, with white or 
pink mixtures, precede and follow many varieties of magnolias, 
and blossom among shrubs and trees full of flowers at this time. 

Everyone is familias with the lilac, or syringa, that blossoms 
in delicate purple masses early in May. It is an Oriental shrub 
that was first introduced into Europe from Constantinople, so it 
is said,and this species of young Turk has made for itself an honored 
place wherever it is cultivated, thriving in almost any situation 
not bordering on the extremes of heat or cold. Many varieties 
of lilacs have been developed under cultivation, of which Syringa 
Persica, or Persian lilac, with its fragrant rose-lilac colored flowers 
is a conspicuous favorite. The white lilac is a variety of the com- 
mon species, that has again been modified into one with cut leaves 
called Syringa laciniata, and there is a handsome third variety 
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known as Josika’s lilac, bearing bluish-purple clusters of fragrant 
blossoms in the midst of purple twigs and spreading branches. 
Many Chinese, Japanese and Manchurian lilacs have been brought 
to this country, and as there seems to be an affinity between 
plants of the northeastern part of Asia and North America, they 
thrive here with no diminished beauty and develop a marvelous 
number of varieties, both double and single flowers. 

From the name syringa given to the lilac, one is apt to think 
it related to the garden “syringa’’ or mock-orange that belongs 
to a very different family of blooming shrubs. The garden 
syringa (Philadelphus coro- 
narius), the large-flowered P. 
grandiflorus, and other easily 
propagated varieties, bloom 
about the latter part of May 
and continue with the roses in 
bloom until the last of June, 
when the petals of their 
dainty flowers, resembling 
orange blossoms, that came in 
the shape of bells and evolved 
into white stars, are scattered 
in a shower of fragrant sum- 
mer snow. These petaled 
flakes usher in the summer as 
the first frost heralds the 
approach of winter, and when 
they fall the spring has fled 
on towards the north. There 
is also a charming an 
golden Philadelphus worthy « 
note, and no well planted doe n 
should be without some 
examples of this species. 

A very choice native 
Chinese shrub, difficult to pro- 
pagate but in every way suited 
to occupy a conspicuous posi- 
tion on a lawn, is the Pearl- 
bush (Exochorda grandiflora). 
Its flowers resemble cherry 
blossoms, although it is more 
closely allied to the spireas, 
and the general habit of this 
vigorous plant is broad and 
husky, sometimes tree-like. It 
blooms late in May or early in 
June and is often grouped with 
the Nine-bark whose clusters 
of flowers resemble those of 
Spirea Van Houttei, blooming 
also in June. 

Among conspicuous spring- 
blooming shrubs are nu- 





Calycanthus flortdus is the sweet- 
smelling shrub of our grand- 
mothers’ gardens, whose blos- : ‘minwne eamattelie 
soms we used to tie up in the merous § p 1reas, especia y 


corners of our handkerchiefs Spirea prunifolia, sometimes 
called Bridal Wreath (Spirea 
Van Houttei also is in some localities known by this popular 
name), but most of them are lovelier in early June when covered 
to the tips of their slender branches with tiny, pure white flowers. 
A striking spirea for a lawn is the June- -flowering S. opulifolia 
aurea. \ts foliage is gold- and purple- -tinted and its white flowers 
lovely and abundant. A dainty spirea for a group is the little 
S. bella, and, with the red-flowering S. Fortunei and other vari- 
eties, it blooms in June. The pink and the pale rose-colored 
meadow-sweet and steeple-bush spireas bloom in July and 
September. 


June. The Japan snowball ( 





The Japanese Snowball is a striking, June-blooming shrub 


[he snowball or viburnum genus has many hardy varieties 
suited to lawn and group tie which are very conspicuous In 
iburnum plicatum) is by far the most 
attractive, while the Sich buch cranberry, or Guelder rose, the 
downy, the maple-leaved, the hobble-bush and numerous other 
viburnums, are all more or less adaptad to ornamental grouping. 

Among other large June-flowering shrubs adapted to the center 
of shrub groups are the showy weigelias, some bearing light-red 
and others striped flowers. The Weigelia rosea is the best. 

The many varieties of deutzias, bearing masses of pink-tinted 
flowers, some blooming in May and others in June and July, are 
all hardy and lovely shrubs, while the Calycanthus floridus, 
known as the sweet-smelling shrub, offers also in June the spicy 
fragrance of its bud-like blossoms; they resemble diminutive 
chocolate-colored magnolias. 

Another conspicuous shrub, suitable for the outskirts of lawns 
or groups, is the Japanese rose (Kerria Japonia), bearing attractive 
masses of double yellow flowers. 





There are many varieties of deutzias, bearing pink-tinted blossoms that 
bloom in May, June and July 
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Rose of Sharon or shrubby althea is one of the old-time favorites. It 
blooms with the hydrangeas, in August and September 


One of the most effective, however, of the large shrubs in 
summer is the Bladder Senna or Colutea [here are several 
Vigorous Varietie ill having acacta-like foliage, whose compact 
growth makes them specially valuable for group combinations, 
while their yellowish-red flowers, shaped like pea blossoms, appear- 
ing in june and uly and followed by reddish, bladder-like pods, 


make these shrubs conspicuous and ornamental 





No lawn or garden is complete without a lilac bush. Syringu Persica 
is one of the most reliable varieties 


A vigorous shrub of from four to ten feet high is the wild 
hydrangea, growing from New York south to Florida, and west 
to lowa, and although it is useful to screen unsightly buildings 
and may be planted in masses for shelter-beds, it is neither so 
showy nor such a favorite as the hardy garden species, Hydrangea 
paniculata var. grandiflora, which we owe to Japanese floriculture. 
[he flowers of the cultivated hydrangeas, and their varieties are 
numerous and showy, have a beautiful scale of color, ranging 
from pale-green and cream-white to rose-pink and red. They 
bloom in August, reach perfection in October, and remain on 
the branches until literally 
whipped off by the storms 
of winter. The wild hydran- 
gea blooms in June and July, 
while the Philadelphuses blos- 
som in May and June, so 
that the various shrubs be- 
longing to the hydrangea 
family have a long flowering 
season. Hydrangeas should 
find a place in every garden, 
as they are easily cultivated 
and strikingly ornamental, and 
none more so than H. Hor- 
tensis, with its pale rose-col- 
ored flowers suffused with a 
deeper shade of pink. 

lwo tree-like shrubs, beau- 
tiful and unique in mid- 
summer, are the Stuartia, with 
orange-like clusters of creamy- 
white flowers, and the sorrel 
tree (Andromeda arborea) 
whose swaying tassels of fra- 
grant blossoms are most at- 
tractive at this time. 

Where low-growing shrubs 
are required for the outskirts 
of groups, no shrub is more 
desirable than the Clethra 
alnijolia, or sweet pepper 
bush, with its white, sweet- 
scented flower spikes appear- 
ing in mid-summer. While 
| can do no more here than 
give but a hint of the many 
beautiful blooming shrubs to 
be utilized in planting a pic- 
ture, | must not omit to 
mention the tamarisk (Ja- 
marix Africana), whose great 
vigor and characteristic feath- 
ery habit make it valuable in 
groups where variety of form and beauty are required. There 
are other charming varieties and Tamarix Indica is often planted 
with the Rose of Sharon (Hibiscus Syriacus) or shrubby althea, 
on the outskirts of lawns to mark informally the corners, or 
used as tall shrubs in groups; they both bloom in August and 
September, and there are many altheas of the mallow family 
known as Hibiscus that are ornamental and full of lovely color. 

[hen there are about nine species of native wild roses and 
several acclimated ones, and these, together with innumerable 
varieties, amounting to hundreds, give them a preeminent position 
in any list of fast-growing decorative shrubs. They may be 
planted to bloom alone, grouped, trellised, twined, espaliered, 
pleached or left to grow at their own sweet will over unsightly 
rocks or walls. A hedge of roses is as beautiful as one of privet. 





Sptrea pruntfolia, sometimes called 
Bridal Wreath, is a splendid 
Spring-blooming shrub 














The Shooting Star 


A VERY COMMON HERBACEOUS PLANT THAT IS NOT SO WELL KNOWN As IT 
DESERVES TO BE—A WAY TO OVERCOME ITS ONE FAULT OF UNTIDY FOLIAGE 


by eS. 6 64. BeOS 


HERE is a very common flower known as _ a serious objection to their use, if it could not 
the Shooting Star and also as the American — be readily overcome. As the illustration at the 
cowslip, which has never achieved the high bottom of this page shows, the Shooting Star 
place in popular favor that it really deserves. may be set in between plants of the Campanula 
It has a high-sounding Latin name, Dodecatheon carpatica, which have a habit of spreading well 
meadia, of which the first part means twelve over the ground. These areset about 
gods, from the arrangement of the twelve or more inches apart and the Shooting Stars between 
individual flowers forming the umbel. them. The campanulas are rather late in starting 
Once seen, the Shooting Star will never be up in the spring, so that there is at that time 
forgotten, for its stamens come to a sharp point plenty of room for the Shooting Stars until 
and hang downward, while the petals stream their foliage withers; then the campanulas throw 
behind, like the tail of a comet. The plant amantle of green over their departing neighbors 
belongs to the primrose or cowslip family, and and hide their untidiness. The campanulas, with 
is well known in England as the American cow- their white and blue bells, occupy the 
slip. The flowers suggest a diminutive cyclamen — until frost. 
and represent every shade from pure white Sometimes [| plant Lilium superbum, or 
through lilac and rose to purple, and they all L.Canadense, with the Shooting Stars and they, 
have a yellow circle in the middle, that is, at the of course, bloom much later and are most effective 
mouth of the corolla. The umbel, or group of towering above the campanulas. Their habit of 
flowers, is held high above the foliage on a stiff renewing their bulbs in a lateral direction causes 
leafless stem. They last very much longer when them to get beyond bounds and _ necessitates 
grown in partial shade, when they may be de- replanting every three years. 


pended upon to remain in good condition from The former, Lilium superbum, is one of the 
two to three weeks. 


fifteen 


ground 


stateliest lilizs that grows, and is another thing 
The fact that the Shooting Star is found that is not used enough in our home gardens. 
in the open prairies, upon railroad banks, and in’ While preferring a rich and rather moist soil, 
such unpromising places, is a good word for its it will grow almost anywhere if the soil around 
vigor and strength." recently found a few on the upper edge of a__ its roots is shaded. 
wide ravine on my own grounds, where they had sown them- 
selves. | have taken 
the hint and planted 
a colony of ahundred 
plants near there. 
The absence of tree 
foliage overhead in 
the early spring, 
when these _ plants 
appear above ground 
and bloom, secures 
to them the amount 
of sun they need. 
[he rather untidy 
appearance of their 
dying foliage—for 
all the plant that is ae 
above ground dis- : + 
appears after bloom- 
ing—is hidden by 
the surrounding 
vegetation. The 
flowers are extreme- 
ly stately and im- 
posing in mass, but 
if grouped in the 
ordinary garden bor- 
der would, when 
their foliage disap- 
pears, leave a bare 
space that would be 


4 





| have these lilies growing on a bank ina 
wild planting of low-growing shrubs, w here they tower above 
the latterand make 
a splendid showing. 
To digress a bit from 
the Shooting Star, 
these lilies do well 
when planted among 
the bulbous class of 
Iris, like /ris Sibi- 
rica, Iris orientalis 
or the Japanese Iris, 
and also among peo- 
nies. The foliage of 
these plants affords 
the shade which 
is necessarily re- 
quired at the roots 
of the lilies. 

Dodecatheon is 
an exceedingly puz- 
zling genus to the 
botanists. It is 
found from Ma‘ne 
to Texas and from 
the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, but in this 
vast region it varies 
immensely. Strange- 
ly enough, the best 
varieties come from 
Plant the Shooting Star among campanulas to conceal the dying foliage Europe. 
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Plant wit) nature, not against her, following the line of least resistance 


Utilizing Natural Features in Garden Making 


FIGHTING AGAINST NATURE THE GREATEST CAUSE OF DISCOURAGED HOME MAKERS—HOW TO 
HAVE RATIONAL, EASY, BEAUTIFUL THINGS—HOW TO FOLLOW THE LINE OF LEAST RESISTANCE 


BY GRACE TABOR 


Bit as W. Sears, land cape architect, and by Nathan R. Grave 


(This is the first of a series of articles by Miss Tabor on the great subject of landscape gardening as applied to the Ameri- 
can home of modest proportions. It strikes an eminently practical note, not primarily for the connoisseur but for the layman 
who would like to give bis home a beautiful and distinctive setting. | 


4 VERY plant in the world that springs up naturally in any What with the rain when it ought to be dry and the drought 
y spot has selected that particular spot because it finds there when it ought to rain, the slugs, and the blights of varying form 
the conditions of light and air and moisture best adapted to its but unvarying fatality, the moths and the bugs and the beetles 
needs. In other words, you will find that every square foot of and the borers, and all the other unpleasant things which lurk 
soil all over this round earth is covered by the vegetation that around, determined to evade the wariest and the wisest of those 
likes that particular kind of soil and location—and other things who plant either for pleasure or profit, gardening is one of this 
won't grow there without a struggle life’s most tantalizing uncertainties the best way we can fix it. 
Of course this is the statement of a perfectly obvious fact [herefore we owe it to ourselves and to the patch of ground we 
yet it is not so very long ago that the owner of acharming country — seek to beautify, to mitigate this unhappy state of affairs as much 
home complained to me of the fruitlessness of all his efforts to as lies in our power—to make our heads save our hands and our 
establish a smooth and conventional lawn at one side of his house backs, and incidentally our garden hopes—by teaching us to 
‘because water would settle there in spite of all that he could do." garden according to Nature’s laws instead of against them. 
Subsequent investigation revealed a group of little springs under So we come to the question which should always be the first 
the fine old trees——Nature’s marvelous provision for a multitude consideration: what has Nature done with the land where you are 
of wild, elusive things of exquisite beauty which defy domestica- going to build your garden? Before a stone or brick of a building 
tion in the ordinary garden is laid or the style of the house is determined upon, this should 
He gave up trying to defeat Nature's purpose by filling in what _ receive attention, for on a property of any size at all it governs 
he had always regarded as a miserable, low, wet, soggy area,and not only the kind of garden one is to have but also the location 
now he has a lovely and unusual bit of garden where pitcher plants, of the buildings and their “kind.” 
orchids, trilliums, iris and ferns mingle genially with other less A wild garden ought not to be actually under one’s windows, 
familiar bog-loving things. The whole is deftly inclosed and while a formal garden very appropriately may—and the set of 
hidden from the outer world by a grouping of marshmallow and conditions which calls for the former imperatively, will, quite as 
tall, reedy grasses and bamboo; and not the least of the joys of imperatively, preclude the possibility of the latter, or vice versa, 
this garden is its startling unexpectedness thus affecting the position of both house and garden. Plan there- 
\ll of which points a moral, does it not?—-even though it fore, if possible, before any building is done, both the house and 
adorns no tale—and the moral leads to a certain very definite the garden. Take every natural feature and peculiarity of the 
rule which | would urge every maker of gardens, actua! or expec- land, topographical or otherwise, into consideration. Is it rocky 
tant, to learn by heart and deeply to impress upon his inner mind. _ or is it stony?—there is a big difference. Is it wet or dry? Is it 
Here it is, briefly and simply: Plan and plant a garden always hilly or flat? What is the nature of its soil? What can be done with 
along the line of least resistance it most eastiy and simply? What is the line of least resistance? 
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lhe very hopelessness of changing things where great boulders 
and shelves of solid rock thrust themselv es up throug th the earth 
prevents the possessors of such land usually from even trying. 
[hey are convinced from the beginning that nothing will grow, so 
what's the use? That is, they are apt to be thus convinced if they 
are unfamiliar with plants. 

[here are a great many things that will grow—not what 
is seen in common gardens to be sure, but isn’t that in their 
favor? Distinctly rock-loving plants must have the conditions 
which they like, and these cannot be supplied them everywhere. 
You are fortunate if your location affords them. 


Such species 
are spoken of sometimes as “‘alpines,”’ 


but this isincorrect. True 
alpines are too difficult for the amateur to attempt to grow, as 
they are at home only above the line where trees and shrubs cease, 
high up in the mountains. Make your selection from the long 
list of rock-loving plants that do not need the high altitude 
the simple, easily grown, hardy and charming things which almost 
any good nursery carries in stock. These, with suitable ferns 
and mosses which you may find already growing among the 
rocks, will supply the needs of such a situation completely. 

[he arrangement of such a garden should of course conform 
to Nature’s grouping; there should be no attempt at precision, 
either among the plants or in the walks or paths, and the look of 
extreme tidiness which spoils everything but the most fo mal 
plan, should be avoided like the plague. Keep out the weeds, but 
don’t bother about stray wildlings that may take up their abode 
among your treasures. There is as much beauty in common 
toad flax as there is in many highly prized aristocrats of the 
flowery kingdom—and long feathery grasses are more in keeping 
with rock or wild gardening than close cut, trim turf; likewise 
edges should never be sharply defined nor trimmed. 

Stony land requires 
rather more _ considera- 
tion in the planting than 
in the planning, and is 
therefore outside the 
scope of this article 
which has to do with 
planning. There is one 
“don't,” however, for 
stony land and that is, 
don’t attempt anything 
formal. The stones are 
thicker in some _ places 
than in others and will 
not allow the same 
amount of moisture to 
reach each plant. Con- 
sequently the plants will 
not grow at an even 
rate— which they simply 
must do ina formal de- 
sign. 

Of the bog garden on 
wet land | have already 
told. If there is so 
much water that it lays 
on the surface constantly, 
it is better to dig out 
enough earth at the low- 
est point to make a pool, 
even though it is a very 
small one. You will be 
giving the birds a bath- 
ing place and yourself 
an opportunity to grow 
one or two real aquatics, 


as well as the other things which love dampness, though they 
do not actually live in water. 

If this pool can be located in the open where it can catch the 
sunlight, have it there by all means rather than in the shade. 
There is very apt to be gloom about a shaded bit of water that is 
depressing, but water in the sunlight has just the opposite effect 
and cheeriness is essential to the success of any sort of garden. 
Stock the pool with a few goldfish, or something more ordin- 
ary if these cannot be had, to keep the mosquito larva down 
and you will have a garden at a quarter the cost, both in labor and 
money, that will be ten times more interesting than the conven- 
tional lawn could possibly be, in that particular location. 

Uncleared land, full of rank underbrush and wild growths, is 
not common, because one of the first things that an up-to-date 
development company does is clear away every scrap of growing 
thing. Even the trees are not always spé ared. But now and then 
one does come across such a plot and it is a great piece of good 
fortune, if handled properly. Leave the wild growth along its 
boundaries and let it form the backing for whatever shrubs you 
may wish to plant, instead of mowing down and digging out every 
thing on the place. Many times there are shrubs which, left to 
grow, will develop into as fine specimens as anything you may 
buy—and the advantage of having them native is immense. 

Common elder is much used in shrubbery borders by the best 
landscape architects, also sumach which grows so freely wild. 
Cornels and viburnums between them furnish more—and more 
pleasing —varieties for general landscape work than any other 
two species in the world, and both are to be found in almost anv 
patch of woods or underbrush. Woodbine clambers about lux- 
uriantly very often, over all the rest—one should learn to distin- 
guish it from its undesirable relative, the poison ivy, however; 





Here is a convincing argument against “‘ grading ”’ a hilly site 
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{f there is a damp hollow on your land don’t fill it up— make a water garden of it and 
have flowers that dry ground lacks 


the former has five leaflets to the leaf, the latter poisonous plant 
only three—and it may be trained over anything you wish by 
giving its twining tendrils something to clutch. Little Jack-in- 
the-pulpits spring up under foot and often there are lovely ferns 
hidden away under the rest, if you look carefully for them. Keep 
the character of such a place unchanged and bring in wild flowers 
rather than the usual garden favorites. And here, as on stony 
ground, make no attempt to carry out formality of design. Noth- 
ing is lovelier than architectural gardens, in their own distinct and 
proper place—but unsuitably placed they are an abomination. 

Even a very slight slope is a charming variation in a garden, 
while a hillside is a fascinating site for both house and garden 
yet not infrequently, with the former at least, elaborate grading is 
resorted to, to level the place up; which ts proof of our unhappy 
bondage to a conventionality that stifles all original ideas. Unless 
the slope is so steep as to be actually impassable, not a particle 
of grading is necessary. If the getting up and down ts too much 
of an effort, a very little “cutting and filling” will break it into 
terraces Which not only make every part accessible but also give 
a succession of levels along which walks may be carried from which 
to view the whole. Whether seen from above or below, bear in 
mind that the entire garden, and probably the house, is seen at 
once, unless screens of planting are introduced. The design may 
be formal or not according to outlying conditions, the style of the 
dwelling, the owner's taste--and the evenness of the slope. Land 
which descends sharply at one point and slopes off gradually at 
others is not ready-made for an architectural design to be carried 
out upon it, therefore the line of least resistance takes us 
to the informal, rambling, quaint and unexpected upon such a 
site 

On the other hand, an even, smooth slope seems to demand 
the classic treatment-~-but the house must conform to classic 
standards as well, else the place will end up by being ridiculous. 
This doesn’t necessarily mean a dwelling patterned after an 
Italian palace, however. The simple old white houses of New 
England are classics quite as truly as any Grecian temple—and in 
the midst of their prim, box-bordered little gardens, redolent 


of a bygone generation, are 
far saner and safer models 
for us generally than those 
that many are too prone 
to follow. 

In general, where the 
environment is that of the 
usual suburb, and the house 
is not distinctly unusual, 
some adherence to formal 
lines is better than utter 
disregard of them, for the 
reason that they afford 
transition from the work of 
Nature to the work of man 
which harmonizes the two. 
Attempts at broad, sweep- 
ing lines in the planning of 
a typical suburban place 
are a great mistake under 
any but exceptional cir- 
cumstances. Park-like 
effects require acres where 
the suburban plot measures 
square yards, and efforts to 
secure such effects in such 
a restricted area only result 
in making a place seem 
smaller than it actually is. 

Boundaries and cor- 
ners may be somewhat thickly and irregularly planted with 
shrubs, but along the approaches to the house regularity should 
rule, whether it be a turf edge, a row of flowering shrubs, or a bor- 
der of perennials 

Not many places have the features that have been here dwelt 
upon—features that are commonly held to be distinct disadvan- 
tages and which sometimes lead to the rejection of land because 
they are present—yet natural variations in even small plots are 
not uncommon. 

No matter what these may be, be sure that they are never a 
disadvantage if you are willing to study them a little, and think 
and plan. They mean an individuality for the place, if they are 
thus carefully made its motif, which can never be achieved by the 
most cunningly contrived artificial means. Individuality is what 
we are all after, whether we know it or not, and doubtful though it 
sometimes seems; but that’s another story. 





Common Elder would command fabulous prices if it had to be im- 
ported, instead of being merely moved in from the roadside 
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A typical dormer of the Colonial or Georgian style. There are often 
delicately carved pilasters on the front 


These dormers are somewhat unusual in that they break through 
the eaves. Ellicott & Emmart, architects 


In a gambrel roof the most appropriate dormers have for their 
roofs a continuation of the upper slope 


These broad, high-gabled dormers would be out of place on any 
roof other than one with such a broad low sweep 
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A continuous dormer gives more space in the upper story. Chauncy 


Olcott’s home, Saratoga. Keen & Mead architects 


The rounded-top dormer, as on this Rochester house, is not very 
common in modern work. Claude Bragdon, architect 
SIxX TYPES OF AMERICAN 


DORMER WINDOWS 























































WAS 


For the bedroom with craftsman 
furniture a bungalow rug was used 


the way 
coverings throughout 


line, the well polished hardwood floors 
seemed toretlect discouragement, and the 
halls, living-room, dining-room, three 
second story bedrooms, third floor bil- 
iard-room and adjacent bachelor's 
chamber intruded themselves insistently 
She had never thought of any eflect 
other than that supplied by the soft rich 
ind enchanting color combinations of 
rare Oriental rugs, for her first floor, and 
these seemed to her absolutely neces 
sary. She found the living-room alone 
would require one rug at least 84 by 
11 or 12 ft. and a runner in addition 

to sufficiently cover tts 14 by 18 dimen- 
sions \ hasty calculation showed her 
that she could not purchase an Oriental 
rug of the weave and colors she wanted 
for less than $300.00 even if she was 
ucky enough to strike an unusually 
rood bargain. She felt she could not 
poil the rest of her furnishings with 
inferior rugs, and some one suggested 
auction sales as the solution of her prob- 
em. She attended one and for $25.00 
yurchased a Saraband for her hall, which 
pon investigation she found at one end 
badly worn and for which she had _ bid- 
len against herself, raising the price 
rom $20.00 (her own bid) to $25.00, 
vhen a kindly neighbor warned her of 


HOW 


furnishing her new home (an attractive three-story house) 
was supplied with a definite sum for this purpose, and a great 


In disconsolately taking count of her requirements in this 


Strips of blue and white oilcloth have been used to make this 


bath mat; these are woven as in a rag carpet 


Rugs torthe Whole House 


tor $400 


ONE HOME MAKER SOLVED THE BIG 
PROBLEM OF FLOOR COVERINGS—WHAT 
BOUGHT AND WHAT THEY COST 


BY LOUISE KING 





For the billiard-room a runner of grass 
matting was found most serviceable 


A“ ARTISTIC, enthusiastic, but inexperienced young matron her mistake. However, she made the best of a bad bargain, 

although it left much of the floor uncovered. “I will go to no 
more auctions and | will give up my Oriental dreams,” she 
point was made of her ability to keep within the amount. The decided, and proceeded to look up other weaves. She found 
walls were decorated, the furniture ordered, and the curtains on 
On these a generous sum had been expended, when 
she discovered there was but $400.00 available for the floor 


Wilton carpets in lovely soft colors and small designs which 
could be made up into a rug of the desired size. When she had 
almost determined upon devoting $100.00 of the remaining 


$375.00 to the living-room floor, trusting to luck to see her through 





A blue and white rag rug was selected to go with 
old mahogany furniture in the principal bedroom 


on the other rooms, she heard of some domestic rugs of excellent 


weave and soft colors, reproducing, it 
was said, beautiful Oriental designs. 
[he pile of the fabric was deep and 
insured a long life to the rug. The 
walls of the living-room were covered 
with a tapestry paper, dull old blue, 
olive green and brown in tone. Her 
mahogany furniture was of good lines 
reproducing the quaint and delicate 
Sheraton style. The woodwork of the 
room had been enameled in a_ very 
deep tone of ivory which harmonized 
with the background of the paper. The 
rug she selected was a 9g by 12 size for 
$50.00—in color a deeper shade of gray 
blue than the wall paper and showing a 
mosaic ,Oriental border, brown, dull 
olive and smoked gray in color. With 
this she used a runner of the same de- 
sign and color for which she gave $15.00. 

In the dining-room adjoining, the 
upper wall was covered in two tones of 
sage green above the English oak 
wainscot. A ready made rug of Royal 
Wilton in 9 by 12 size, costing. $35.00, 
showed a ground of dull green with 
small blue figures. The Oriental dra- 
peries of raw silk were of dull blue and 
the portiére between the living-room 
and dining-room was of tapestry, of 
similar color and design to the living- 
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room wall paper. This, 
however, she used on the 
dining-room side. The 
living-room side was of 
old blue wool damask. 
The s¢heme of blue, 
brown and smoke gray 
extended to both rooms. 

The hall walls were 
covered with a soft, 
golden brown, Japanese 
grass cloth, and the wood- 
work was finished with 
the same deep ivory 
enamel. The Saraband 
rug showed old rose, biue, 
ivory and green in its 
design and was harmo- 
nious. The ceilings 
throughout were tinted 
a lighter shade than the 
ivory white woodwork 
and extended to the pic- 
ture rail. 

In the principal bed- 
room on the second floor 


some fine old pieces of mahogany were used; real heirlooms this same blue. A so-called tapestry Brussels supplied her 
with this color in the background and at intervals showed 
quaint little pink rose buds in the pattern. This rug was cheap 
but decorative, and well suited to this room as it would receive 


these were, and the young mistress of the house particularly 
desired to provide a setting for this furniture which would be 
characteristic. On the walls she had used a small diamond- 


) 





If you cannot afford an Oriental, there are excellent American rugs now made in 


good colorings, at one-sixth the cost 


pattern Colonial paper in two tones of oatmeal color, and at less than ordinary wear. 


the windows dainty white muslin embroidered curtains, made 


with 23-inch frills, were hung next the glass, with over-draperies room on the third floor. 


of dull blue flax. The same muslin used for curtains draped 


ton velvet rug of the same small 
design as the wall paper, com- 
pleted by a border of larger pat- 
tern. But this, it was found, 
would have cost $85.00 or $90.00, 
and was, therefore, quite out of 
the question. A_body-Brussels 
rug was the next choice; this 
cost $35.00, but somehow when 
laid on the floor, although va- 
rious designs and colors were 
tried, seemed crude and quite 
out of the picture.” Finally 
some one suggested that she try a 
rag rug.. Her dealer explained to 
her that such rugs could be gotten 
in any shade or combination at a 
very modest cost of $18.00. She 
selected a clear blue-and-white 
without border, the blue exactly 
matching the blue of her curtains. 

In the adjoining chamber, her 
husband’s room, the wood trim of 
oak was stained dark brown and 
the room furnished in craftsman 
or mission furniture of the same 
tone. The walls were covered 
in stripe paper in soft sage green 
shades. In this room there would 
be no muslin curtains used at the 
windows, but self-colored pongee, 
finished with a conventional sten- 
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For the setiineneeik a domestic rug, 9x12 ft., cost $50 


Now there remained the billiard-room and the bachelor’s 
The former room was simple in design, 
the hazel woodwork being stained to a warm effect of Circassian 
the four-poster and for the floor covering she had planned a Wil- walnut, corresponding with the frame of the billiard table—a 




























































cil design as a border, was 
chosen. The bedspread 
was also to be made of 
the pongee, with the same 
design, and there was a 
flat slip for the bolster 
of the same material. The 
appropriate floor covering 
here, it seemed, was a 
bungalow rug with a plain 
sage green center and 
lighter tone border, cost- 
ing $26.50. 

The guest chamber on 
this floor was fitted with 
white enameled furniture. 
The wall covering of oys- 
ter-white dotted paper 
had a narrow floral bor- 
der, and gay rose-flowered 
cretonne was used for cur- 
tains and cushions. 
Through the design of 
this fabric ran and twisted 
a blue ribbon. The rug, 
it was decided, must show 


wedding gift. The other furni- 
ture was made up of easy lounging 
chairs of wicker, two wing chairs 
upholstered in tapestry of rich 
color and effective design, and 
built-in window seats. The walls 
were tinted in a shade of golden 
yellow which harmonized delight- 
fully with the yellow and rich 
brown tones of the woodwork. 
At the windows, curtains of green 
Singapore lattice were hung, but 
the floor! what could be used to 
take the place of the Oriental run- 
ners she had pictured to com- 
plete this room? By this time 
her resources were considerably 
dwindled, and there was but very 
little money to spend. After 
much indecision she finally de- 
cided upon single widths of grass 
matting, the strong green and 
tan of this fitting perfectly into 
the color schemes of the room. It 
was used around the billiard table 
and in front of the long win- 
dow seat and seemed to supply 
all that was needed to make the 
dark brown floor appear suffi- 
ciently covered. 

In the bachelor’s room a gayly 

(Continued on page Vi) 
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WHY GO TO ENGLAND TO SEE COUNTRY HOMES IN THEIR PROPER SETTINGS? THIS IS WHAT CAN BE DONE 
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Photograph by Mr. Thomas W. Sears, landscape architect 


BE DONE IN AMERICA IN A FEW YEARS—THE BORIE HOUSE, RYDAL, PA., MR. WILSON EYRE, ARCHITECT 








Portieres 


RIALS AND DECORATED WITH SIMPLE 


se. BOUres 


ad lack of originality in the hangings 
to-day. It is nearly always the same old velour 
ame old rep, guiltless of any relieving color in the way of 
an edging or an appliqué design. Why not get some distinction 
into these important elements of home decoration? 

\fter all, the portiéres in a home are just as important factors 
contributing to the success or failure of the whole as are the wall 
coverings or rugs. Because they occupy less area than the things 
we put upon the walls or floors, they are only too frequently 
passed over without their due of consideration. Their importance 
and value in carrying out a comprehensive scheme of decoration 
in color and design is something that may well be reckoned with. 

It should be understood at the outset that in the short space 
allotted to this article it is quite impossible to cover the whole 
subject of portieres It goes without saying that the designs 
illustrated herewith would be utterly incongruous in an Empire 
drawing-room, for example. In rooms, also, in which other 
French or Georgian period styles have been carried out in the 
architectural details and in the furniture, the hangings should, as a 
matter of course, be along the same lines. There are many beauti- 
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one see 
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A portiére of goiden-brown Arras cloth 
with the conventionalized tulip 
OOO in burnt-orange linen 
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of Distinction 


SUGGESTIONS FOR HANGINGS THAT MAY BE 


MADE FROM INEXPENSIVE MATE- 


DESIGNS IN APPLIQUE AND EMBROIDERY 





Pompeian-red linen, costing $1.80 a ‘yard, 
embroidered in gray silk 


2) 


SHRIMPTON 


ful fabrics from which to choose portiéres for rooms furnished 
in period styles—and at prices to suit everyone: velours, linen, 
upholsterers’ velvets, silk-crinkled tapestries, brocades, corded 
silks, goat’s hair, Armures, figured tapestries—each of which 
may be found the one suitable material for a certain purpose. 

It is for the everyday American living-room, den, library, or 
hall, however, that the designs here shown would solve the problem 
of hangings—rooms where no period style has been permitted to 
assume its jealous reign, but where the furnishings are of the 
simple, unassuming character that marks modern American work 
of the best type. In such a room the note of individuality and 
distinction that any of these designs strike will be a welcome and 
unobtrusive one. 

[he portiéres that are described and illustrated herewith are 
all made from inexpensive materials and decorated with very 
simply executed designs. Patterns for the work can easily be 
made by anyone possessing only a very slight knowledge of 
drawing. The embroidery requires acquaintance with but few 
easy stitches. 

Of the portiéres illustrated at the bottom of this page, the first 


Russian crash makes an inexpensive and 
effective portiére, embellished with 
linen-and-worsted appliqué 
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is made from a material called Arras cloth, in 
color a light golden-brown. Jute and linen are 
used in the composition of this fabric, resulting 
in a weave that has an unusually pleasing 
variety of texture and color. It is an imported 
material and costs eighty-five cents a yard. 
To break the monotony and to give the hang- 
ing a distinctive character, the conventional 
tulip design in appliqué has been used. The 
flower itself is in appliqué and made from linen 
of a burnt-orange color. Inexpensive linens 
may be used for this purpose with good effect, 
but in some of the more costly kinds there are 
to be found changeable tones that are really 
worth the difference in price. The conventional 
leaves at the bottom are of pale gray-green 
linen, and the stem joining the two pieces of 
appliqué is indicated by lines of couching. 

rhe second illustration at the bottom of 
page 132 shows a portiére of heavy linen, Pom- 
peian-red in color, and costing $1.80 a yard. 
[he design in this case, which is not so startling 
perhaps in its character, is embroidered in gray 
silk. It will be noticed that there is a feather- 
stitch edging along the inside edge and across 
the bottom at the top of the hem. 

Russian crash is the material that has been 
used in making the third hanging illustrated at 
the bottom of the opposite page. Since crash 
comes in rather narrow widths, two were re- 
quired for the example shown in the illustra- 
tion. It must be borne in mind that it is 
always essential to plan so as to get a whole 
set of portiéres from one piece of crash. The 
reason for this is that the pieces, containing 
several yards each, vary considerably in color 
and texture. The fabric is not at all expensive, 
probably for the reason that it is woven by 
Russian peasants at hand looms in their huts. 
It shows afar greater variety of weave and 
color, for this reason, than any machine-made 
product possibly could. A conventionalized 
pattern, worked out in a series of squares and 
lines, is used for the appliqué. Pieces of linen 
in rose and green are used, and the embroidery 
is done in pale green worsted. 

Of the two examples illustrated on this 
page, the upper one has the conventionalized 
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A detail pattern for the disc patterns on the adjoin- 
ing hanging. These measure 6} by 8 inches 














The trees are of apple-green 
velvet with couching of 
embroidery cotton 
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Cream-yellow rep, couched in a pas- 
tel blue; the discs are of brown 
linen and blue worsted 
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Sketch your own patterns for the appliqué 
decoration 


trees worked in the 
broidery.”” They are in appliqué of apple- 
green velvet or velvetine, with couching of 
embroidery cotton, pale gray-green in color. 
The fabric of the portiére shows a_ similar 
color in a deeper tone. 

The illustration at the bottom of this page 
is made of plain rep, costing fifty-five cents a 
yard. It is instructive to see how much more 
interesting it has been made merely by the 
addition of the five spots of decoration. The 
material is a cream yellow and the deep hem 
is couched on the top with worsted in a soft 
pastel shade of blue, the line of couching 
extending around the inner edge of the por- 
tiére. For the decoration, discs of appliqué 
are used, stiffened with buckram, and em- 
broidered in blue worsted. These are tacked 
to the hanging after the work on them is com- 
pleted. In this example the discs measure 6} 
inches by 8 inches. The buckram is cut out 
in the desired shape and covered with a coarse 
brown linen, after which it is buttonholed 
around the edge with the heavy worsted. In 
the center of the discs, the pattern is also in 
blue worsted. It may readily be imagined 
that the cream yellow contrasts pleasingly 
with the blue spots of decoration, a combina- 
tion which is further improved by the glimpses 
one gets of the brown linen. It should be re- 
membered of course that much of the success 
of portiéres of this kind depends upon the 
proper placing of these bits of appliqué. The 
best way to determine how they should be put 
on is to lay the portiére out upon the floor and, 
with markers, try various combinations. 

All of these designs, however, will serve 
their best purpose if they are accepted as sug- 
gestions rather than as arbitrary patterns, to 
be taken as a whole or rejected. One must 
always keep in mind the color scheme of the 
room in which the hanging is to be used; it 
may be one that would be absolutely spoiled 
by the introduction of any of these designs. 
The point is, however, that there is a splendid 
chance for distinctive originality somewhat 
along these lines; the details must be altered 
to fit individual cases. 


so-called “peasant em- 











The front of the building is almost hidden by a group 
of sycamores 


The Wigwam 


A MODEST COUNTRY HOUSE AT 
THE SUMMER HOME OF MR. 
AMERICAN TYPE 


WAWA, DELAWARE 
EDWIN R. KELLER—A 


BY HENRY LORSAY, 3rd 


Photographs by Bond Brother 

|1MOST every house that can lay any claim to pictur- located on the crest of a 
esqueness, almost every house that the owner confidently 
believes he is going to build for less than it could possibly cost 
him, almost every house that is being put up in the country dis- 
tricts to-day a bungalow When we in 
America get hold of a new word that sounds well, and of which 
few people know the exact meaning, we almost invariably work 
it to death ty the time it has been in use for several vears its 


prope rty. 


IS yovousl\ dubbed delphia 


mother tongue would not recog- 
nize it at all. It would be an 
interesting thing to see a com- - 
posite photograph of what every- . P 
one who uses the word bungalow FLOOR PLAN as 
conceives it to mean 

Now as the word is used in 





India. its own home, it means a 1 | ome | > | 
house having all of its rooms on mnsetes site sintaeat wth tninbate ates 


one floor: and incidentally one he 











ing. Measured by this standard, 
Mr. Edwin R 
home at Wawa, Pa., is not a 
bungalow, for it boasts an attic, 
latter is a very 


Keller's country 





but since the 


ior-—and of the intertor too, since 








unobtrusive feature of the exter | 








there is no stairway leading up v _ a= 
toit—-probably ninety persons out 

of a hundred would call it by Ponce Mw ome 

that name and go unchallenged pray 
However, since it really isnt a . . . ° 

bungalow, let me tell you what . | 
it is 


All the main rooms are on one floor; the attic is reached Dannii 


building 1s a trap-door in the linen closet and is used only for storage 


The site of the 
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whose roof is a prominent and ‘ * | 
picturesque feature of the build- | a | 
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For the walls and roof cypress shingles have been used, 
not stained but left to weather 


COUNTY, PA., 
THOROUGHLY 
THAT SHOWS UNUSUAL FEATURES OF CONSTRUCTION 


hill about 150 feet above the level 
of Chester Creek, which forms the eastern boundary line of the 
[he country round about is one of the most pictur- 
esque parts of that famous land in the immediate vicinity of Phila- 
a type of farm land that is celebrated for its rolling 
character and the abundance of 
Keller's advantages is the fact that the adjoining property on 
the north is a famous dairy farm, a fact that brings hundreds of 


its vegetation. One of Mr. 


grazing cattle into the vista from 
any side of “The Wigwam.” In 
the valley to the south can be 
seen the old town of Lenni, and 
in all directions upon neighboring 
hillsides, one catches glimpses of 
other country estates. 

The site on which “The Wig- 
wam”’ is built is the highest point 
of land in a 15-acre tract, a tract 
that was picked out by a former 
owner of a large farm, some 
twenty years back, as a site for 
his country home. With this 
purpose in view, he planted all 
over it fruit trees, shade trees and 
evergreens, which have now 
reached their full growth. In 
fact the site was so densely wood- 
ed that it became necessary to 
cut down several fine old cherry 
trees, in order to get a space 
large enough in which to set the 
house. The first picture at the 
head of this page, showing the 
front of the house, indicates how 
completely sheltered the building 
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is by a group of sycamores and 
the other trees. The picture of 
the rear gives a better idea of the 
lines of the building, which are 
aimost the same on the front, 
excepting that a wide low gable 
end stands out over the porch. 

[he house stands upon an 
underpinning of stone, the exca- 
vation being carried only to a 
depth of four feet. This stone- 
work, which is carried out also in 
the chimneys and fireplaces, is a 
rough local stone of a variable 
dark color, sometimes a little 
stained with iron. It lays up 
very effectively with the broad 
white pointing which has been 
used throughout. For the walls 
and roof, cypress shingles have 
been used, neither dipped nor 
painted, but left to weather. The 
trim around doors and windows 
and on the underside of the eaves 
is painted ivory White. The shut- 
ters are painted green. 

In the living-room the walls 
are plastered, with white sand 
finish. Upright studs, ceiling beams and all other woodwork in this 
room are of chestnut finished with a dark stain. The furniture 
is finished to correspond. The contrasting black and white are 
subdued to some extent by a rich red Indian rug. Needless to 
say, Mr. Keller has not forgotten to provide for a fireplace in 
this room, and a good big one at that. As the above photo- 
graph shows, it is built of the rough local stone that has been 
used for the underpinning of the house. The masonry has 
been very well executed, particularly in the selection of suit- 
able stones for the flat arch and the corbels that support the 
heavy chestnut shelf. 

Throughout the house the other rooms are not plastered. 
A very clever scheme has been followed, dividing the wall spaces 
into panels over the interior sheathing, using 1 by 4 inch cypress 
strips, painted a dull white. The panels formed in this way are 
decorated in various ways in the different rooms. In the dining- 





Over the inside sheathing strips of white-painted cypress 
divide the wall space into panels 





Sand-finish plaster and dark chestnut woodwork are found in the living-room. The red rug 


gives the necessary color 


room the lower panels are filled with an indigo blue burlap, while 
those above the plate-rail contain a figured linen taffeta, repeat- 
ing the same color. In the front bedroom the panels are tinted 
a light green that brings out the grain in the woodwork very 
effectively. The other bedrooms have the panels finished 
natural, in each case the doors and trim being white. 

[he attic is reached through a trap-door in the linen closet. 
While the space up there is large, it is used at present only for 
storage purposes. 

Mr. Keller’s country home is not an example of how cheaply 
a house may be built. All the materials that have gone into it 
have been of the best, and it is now being equipped with a hot- 
water heating system. Of the total cost probably about three- 
quarters went for the house proper, the remainder being spent 
for water-supply, wind-mill, drains, drilling of a well, making 
driveway and paths. 





In the dining-room blue burlap fills the lower panels over the 
sheathing, with a figured linen taffeta above 








Laltum liansont 
that attains a height of four feet 


a June-blooming yellow lily 
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thom Lettchlint requires leaf-mold and 


Lilium croceum, a cup-shaped type, as distin- 
manure added to the soil 


guished from the adjoining Turk’s cap forms 


Lilies Everyone Can Grow 


\ SUMMARY OF THE 
WITHOUT DIFFICUI 
ought to grow lilies 


bk! RY BODY 


4 is probably no flower that stands higher in popular favor 


than the lily 
it out of their list of plants for beau 
tifving the 


this is done in the 


ground Perhaps 
thought that the lily 
If so, the 


the lew 


home 


is hard to grow idea Is a 


mistaken one, for 1 simple re 


quirements are fully grasped at the out 
set. there is little difficulty to be met 
with. and the resulting bloom cannot 


be equaled in richness and beaut\ 


lo grow lilies successfully outdoors 


it is necessary, first of all, to select the 
kinds that will be suitable for the avail 
able location——some lilies do best in 
sunny locations, others like the shade 
Then again, some do best in ordinary 
soils, some in peaty soils, and. still 
others in a combination of peat and 
loam. So the thing to do is, decide 
upon the location first-—if that is the 
essential thing, and then select the 
kind of lilies that will do well in that 
Or, if you can have any sort of a loca- 
tion and soil that may be required, pick 
out the lilies that vou would rather 


have, and plant them in the place and 
soil that they will like best 


Lilies that thrive best in shady loca- 


VARIETIES THAT CAN BE RAISED IN THE HOME GARDEN 
rY WHICH LILIES TO SELECT AND HOW TO GROW THEM 
BY RUSSELL FISHER 
Photograp vy Nathan R. Grave 
Next to the rose there tions are Brown’s Lily (Lilium Brownii), Lilium Canadense, 


vet tor some strange reason people seem TO leave 





titi 


Lilium maculatum (known in the catalogues as Lilium Hansont), 
and Lilium Leitchlini (L. Mafimowiczii). 

[he sunshine-loving varieties are 
Lilium croceum, the Madonna or Annun- 
ciation Lily (Lilium candidum), Lilium 
speciosum, Lilium Martagon, and others. 
[here are many other varieties to be 
found in the specialists’ lists, of course, 
but the above are all well known and 
may be recommended for the amateur. 
Of those mentioned, the Madonna Lily 
the most reliable and at the same 
time the cheapest white lily. It is of 
the erect bell-shaped type, with flowers 
about four inches long. The bulbs may 
be had for $1.50 a dozen. These should 
be planted early in the fall; they usu- 
ally start early into growth, so are more 
likely to flower the next season if they 
are planted now. 

Lilies that thrive in good ordinary 
garden mold are: the Madonna Lily, 
Lilium Hansoni, Lilium Martagon, 
Lilium speciosum and Lilium Chalce- 
donicum. With these it is necessary 
to add only some well rotted manure to 
the soil before planting, and a little 
coarse sand if the soil happens to be 
heavy. Of these Lilium Martagon is 


1S 


The 


spectosum, vars. album and rubrum 
rubrum is the easier to grow 
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the cheapest purple lily, costing about 
$2.00 a dozen. The flowers are rather 
small and of a dull color, but there 
are lots of them. This is the lily that 
probably gave to its type the name 
“Turk’s cap,” from its nodding, pen- 
dulous flowers, the petals of which are 
much reflexed. Lilium Martagon 
blooms in early July. Lilium specio- 
sum is the most reliable of the fall- 
blooming lilies, and its most popular 
form is the rosy variety, rubrum, of 
which eight-inch bulbs cost about 
$1.50 a dozen. September is its time 
of bloom, and it lasts for years with- 
out much care. 

Lilies that require a little leaf- 
mold and well-rotted manure to be 
added to the soil before planting are: 
Brown’s Lily, Lilium Leichtlini and 
Lilium auratum. The latter is the 
large, showy lily of Japan. It has 
the reputation of being rather hard 
to bring into bloom successfully, but 
it does make such a fine showing that 
it is worth while trying a few of the 
large-sized bulbs. One grower recom- 
mends that auratums be planted in 
pots in the fall, wintered in the cold- 
frame, and set out in the garden towards the end of May or the 
first of June. 

The lilies that grow best in peaty soils are: Lilium Canadense 
and Lilium pardalinum. The well-known Tiger lilies (Lilium 
tigrinum) will grow almost anywhere. It is the cheapest of all 
lilies and in its improved form, variety splendens, may be had for 
a dollar a dozen. If it were not the most permanent and for 








Lihum Browntt, a splendid one for beginners. The 
flowers are white inside and deep vinous purple outside 


that reason the commonest of the 
lily family, it would be held in the 
highest esteem—such is the reward of 
merit. It is of the Turk’s cap type, 
orange red, with dark spots, and it 
blooms in July. Lilium Hansonti is 
the fashionable substitute for the Tiger 
lily, blooming in June, and attaining 
a height of four feet. The bulbs cost 
$7.50 a dozen. 

Bulbs of lilies other than Lilium 
candidum should be planted later, ex- 
cepting in the case of the auratums 
which should be planted as early in 
the year as possible, unless they are 
potted in the fall as has been sug- 
gested. If these bulbs have only 
recently been imported, they had best 
be laid in cocoanut fibre refuse, in 
boxes, for a month or so, to regain 
their plumpness before planting. 

Lilies are best grown in groups of 
three, four or half a dozen bulbs 
Sorts like auratum, Brownii, croceum, 
Hansoni and speciosum, form roots 
on their stems above the bulbs, and 
should be planted six inches deep. 
Others, as candidum, Canadense, Chal- 
cedonicum and Martagon, form roots 
at the base of the bulbs, and need be planted only three inches 
deep. For the first group dig holes eighteen inches deep. Place 
six inches of well rotted manure in the bottom, covered by six 
inches of soil. For the second group dig the holes fifteen inches 
deep, and put manure and soil in as before. Arrange the bulbs 
six inches apart, putting a handful of silver sand under and two 
handfuls over each one. Then fill up with good soil. 


The Madonna Lily (Lilium candidum) is the best white lily and incidentally the cheapest, costing $1.50 per dozen. 








The Floors of the House 


HOW 


OLD ONES PRACTICAL 


BY MARGARE 


HI Aa the tloors ife new 
finish them properly 
even under 


and of hard wood, to stain and 
hould be a very simple matter, but 
such apparently easy conditions they are frequently 
. wrongly treated as to be a continual trouble to the housewife, 

irregular and unbeautiful surface showing 


either a too high gloss, or a stickiness and a tendency to hold the 
dust 


and to present an 


One important point to bear in mind when selecting the color 
for floors is that it should be uniform in all rooms directly adjoin- 
will be found to make for spaciousness of effect [he 
more frequently omitted than not, and the unbroken, 
softly polished surface of the floor extends from room to room 
without break ave that supplied by the rugs used in the different 
rooms \ good plan, where the 
will permit it, is to leave the 
stained; with the passing years 

lf the floor is of oak or 


ing Thi 
door-sill is 


general color scheme of the house 
wood in the natural color or un- 
this will darken most agreeably. 
any open-grain wood, a paste filler 
hould be used to give a perfectly smooth surface which will not 
hold the dust. In laying the floor the boards, of course, should 
be perfectly fitted and made from well-seasoned lumber to avoid 
any shrinking Three 
should be applied, 
putting on another [he final coat may be of wax applied over 
the tough elastic surface produced by the two undercoats, or 
the same material may be used for the final coat and rubbed to a 


coats of the best floor finish obtainable 
allowing each coat to dry thoroughly before 


With white woodwork the floors look best when little or no coloring matter is used in the 


filler and finish. 


r 





Incidentally they show less dust than dark floors 
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CO FINISH FLOORS OF NEW WOOD—HOW TO BRING BACK THE BEAUTY OF 
SUGGESTIONS FOR 


HARMONIOUS FLOOR COVERINGS 
GREENLEAF 
tt, L. V. Browrell and others 


dull or semi-gloss surface with powdered pumice and crude oil. 
[his latter treatment supplies a floor finish which is beyond 
compare the best as it has the full beauty of wax but is not slippery 
and does not spot with water. It can be wiped up with a damp 
cloth and does not require the polishing and constant attention a 
wax finished floor demands. Another method is to use over the 
first two coats a finish which shows a soft polish like wax. Such 
a finish gives very satisfactory results, though it is not so enduring 
as the one above recommended, requiring renewal at least once 
a year; otherwise it is entirely satisfactory. This treatment 
is recommended, however, where the first cost is an item, as the 
labor of rubbing brings up the cost of application. 

[he same method of finishing should be employed where a 
stain is used. The filler must be colored with the stain and when 
the floor is filled, the coat of stain is carefully applied; this 
should be allowed to dry thoroughly before the first coat of 
finish is put on. Forty-eight hours is not too long a time to allow 
between each coat. While the wearing qualities of the best floor 
finishes are unaffected by the use of stain, footprints and dust 
marks show much more readily on a dark floor than on a light one. 

In determining upon the stain the general color treatment 
of the rooms must be kept well in mind. Ordinarily a light stain 
of brownish tone is found effective with the greatest variety of 
standing woodwork, decoration and furniture. This stain should 
be deep enough to remove all crudeness of color from the wood, 
supplying such a tone as it would nat- 
urally acquire with time. 

Southern or yellow pine is a wood 
very generally used for floors in houses 
of moderate cost. This wood does not 
require to be filled, as its grain is close. 
If stain is desired (and owing to the 
strong yellow tone it frequently must 
be used) the specification should be: 
one coat of stain applied to the bare 
wood, followed by three coats of the 
finish selected; the final coat to be 
rubbed or to be of the material which 
will produce a semi-gloss surface. 

In the treatment of old floors there 
are very many difficulties to overcome, 
but with patience, labor and good 
material, surprisingly satisfactory re- 
sults are often obtained. If the floors 
have been previously finished they must 
be thoroughly cleansed from the old 
stain, wax or varnish, using for this 
purpose some one. of the varnish re- 
movers now upon the market. These 
are of varying degrees of efficiency, but 
if one secures the best, and carefully 
follows the directions for application, a 
good job may be depended upon. Where 
the floors are of oak or any other wood 
which has been filled, it is well to use 
a brass wire brush in applying the re- 
mover, as this will greatly facilitate the 
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work. When the bare wood has been 
reached and is perfectly dry it may be 
treated as a new floor. 

If the floors are of soft wood, such 
as white pine, poplar, etc., the best 
method of treatment is to give them 
three coats of floor paint; a good choice 
of color is a tone of soft brown. When 
the last coat is perfectly dry ‘and pre- 
sents a smooth surface, two coats of 
some good floor finish should be applied 
as to a new floor. Such a floor will 
wear and look fairly well, and afford 
a good background for rugs. The 
several coats of paint give firmness to 
the soft wood and render the floor much 
more durable. 

[here is now manufactured a wood 
covering for old floors known as wood 
carpet. It is obtainable in a variety of 
parquetry patterns and, when laid over 
the old floor and securely fastened 
in place, is practical and serviceable. 
Such a floor may be given any finish 
desired. 

[he choice of floor covering is 
affected by so many conditions that it 
is not easy to lay down any definite 
rules as a guide. The rugs or carpets 
selected should, so far as is practical, 
be inconspicuous. Obtrusive and un- 
suitable rugs or carpets will render an otherwise beautiful room 
unpleasant to live in. The less prominence given the floor of 
the room the better for the completed effect. 

The rugs selected should, in color and design as well as in 
their placing (which is not the least important feature in good 
floor treatment), fit like mosaics into the picture. Where a 
rug of large and pronounced design is used upon the floor the 
side walls should be plain and show at least two tones of the same 
color. In rooms where a high wainscot is employed rugs show- 
ing pronounced figure and design look well, as.in the dining-room 
presented in the first illustration at the bottom of this page—in 
the Boardman residence, Washington, where the Tafts stayed 
just prior to their occupancy of the White House. 

In the illustration adjoining the latter, showing a_ hall, the 





With sombre walls or dark wainscoting the floor covering should 
be pronounced in design or coloring 








Georgia rift pine makes an excellent flooring and is less expensive than oak or maple. 
North Carolina pine is cheaper still 


very beautiful Persian rugs supply the variety of color. The 
walls here are painted a shade of mulberry red which harmonizes 
well with the rich brown of the woodwork. 

Among the best domestic rugs are those made in two tones, 
the central color being lighter than the marginal border. These 
rugs have a deep pile and are closely woven. They are particularly 
suitable to use in rooms where there is pronounced figure and 
color in the wall treatment or draperies. To select the dominant 


color in the wall covering and reproduce it in a darker shade in the 
two-toned rug goes far towards making a restful and attractive 
room. 
Objection is sometimes made that these’ solid-color rugs 
show dust and footmarks -too plainly. 
keep the rugs clean. 


rhere is a sure remedy 





Beautiful Persian rugs supply the variety of color here; the walls are 
painted mulberry red, the woodwork finished brown 








Prize Fruits on a One-Acre Homestead 


HOW A BOSTON AMATEUR GARDENER CARRIES OFF PRIZES FOR FRUITS-—THE 

DETAILS OF HIS INTENSIVE METHODS OF GARDENING—HOW TO RAISE 

PRIZE CURRANTS, GRAPES, GOOSEBERRIES, APPLES, PEARS AND PLUMS 

By F. & BABCOCE 

to RE is a one-acre lot in Atlantic, Mass., which, in the hands — seedling to fulfil all his expectations. He produced just what 
of its owner, Dr. Walter Gardner Kendall, yields such fruit-growers wanted in the gooseberry—arge, light-colored, 
remarkable returns that it seems but fair that his methods and smooth, thin-skinned fruit, sweet and of fine flavor. The Massa- 
results should be detailed for the help of other amateur gardeners 
yr. Kendall is well known locally as a successful huntsman, 
dov tancier and home gardenet In the latter capacity he con- 
tributes to the weekly exhibits of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society in Horticultural Hall, Boston, and has been a persistent 
winner of the prizes offered. Every year his large and handsome 


gooseberries and currant 


ecure first prizes. It is particularly 
interesting and instructive, therefore, to find out just how he does 
it. Dr. Kendall gives special thought and care to these fruits, 


subjecting the bushes first to careful pruning and thinning out of 
dead wood, tollowed by deep digging about the roots, and a gene- 
rous mulching with stable litte: [he worm which attacks so 
savagely both currants and gooseberries, is hunted diligently. 
It vields always to frequent applications of hellebore mixed with 
flour, which is best put on the bushes on wet or damp days 
of the modern insecticides has 
ridding the bushes of 
is the Wilder 


One 
also proven entirely efficacious in 
these pests lhe doctor's favorite currant 


his choice of the gooseberries is the Bates. This 


superior gooseberry was developed from a chance seedling found 
Bates of Hingham, Mass 
plant 


ol Mr 
healthy 


on the premise: , who recognized 


a promising and by cultivation developed this 


> 


> 
. 









~ 


Twelve-year-old gooseberry bushes are kept pruned down to three feet in height. 
annual show of the 


assachusetts Horticultural Society for the last five years 


chusetts Horticultural Society voted Mr. Bates a valuable medal 
as a recognition of his success, and as a benefactor to  fruit- 
growers Dr. Kendall has removed all of his old ZOC seberry bushes 
in favor of the Bates seedling. 

Dr. Kendall's favorite fertilizer for the small fruits is raw 
ground bone-meal, mixed with wood-ashes. Sometimes, to attain 
quick results, he uses a preparation of nitrate of soda, made into 
a weak solution and applied to the roots. 

Of the larger fruits, such as apple, pear, peach and plum trees, 
Dr. Kendall has made a careful study, and they respond finely to 
the low trimming and heading which is his rule in pruning. ‘‘ Trim 
as low as possible,’’ he says. The apple he ranks highest is the 
McIntosh, for which he predicts a leadership in quality and quan- 
tity. As an insecticide Dr. Kendall has a method of his own, and 
gathers, by the bushel almost, “‘the miller that makes the worm 
that eats the apple.’’ On each apple tree he hangs by a string 
or wire a glass jar or wide-necked bottle. In this is put a prep- 
aration of molasses and water, half and half. The millers are 
tempted by the sweet liquid, drink themselves to death, and 
remain in sticky masses, which are removed and burned. 

Dr. Kendall confines his efforts in pear culture to the varieties 


Bartlett, 
Dana Hovey 
and His per- 
sonal choice is Wor- 
den’s Seckle, as it has 
all the good qualities 
of the ordinary Seckle, 
but is larger and finer 
in many ways. 

It is, however, in 
grape culture that Dr. 
Kendall shows the 
greatest individuality 
of treatment. When 
the vine is in the blos- 
som it is watched with 
sleepless eyes for rose 
bugs. These pests he 
combats _ successfully 
by steady hand-picking 
and immediate burn- 
ing. As soon as the 
grapes form so as to 
show the probable 
shape of the bunch, 
the whole vine is gone 
over carefully, and two- 
thirds of the green 
fruit cut off. Dr. Ken- 
dall argues here, as 
with other fruits, “ Bet- 
ter one bushel of the 
very best than ten 


known as 
Seckle, 
Bosc. 


This fruit has taken first prize at the 
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of poor or even of 
medium quality.” 
In ‘training the grape- 
vine he has a method 
of his own. It Js 
not allowed to grow 
more than four or 
five feet high be- 
fore the vines are 
stretched from the 
trellis or support to a 
tree or post a’\few 
feet away, and upon 
these separate wires 
the grape-bearing 
branches are trained. 
The fruit clusters 
thus have the best 
chance possible for 
absolutely unob- 
structed growth, air 
and light. Dr. 
Kendall’s grapes 
have several times 
been prize winners. 
His leaders are Dela- 
ware, Worden, 
Campbell's’ Early 
and Green Mountain. 

lhe doctor has tried 
cultivating the modern 
Japanese plum, but has 
set the variety aside in favor of the older American strain known 
as the Jefferson. The latter has been lost sight of in recent years, 
but is invaluable for domestic use, rich in flavor, prolific in bearing. 

Like many other amateur gardeners, Dr. Kendall has had his 
fancies and fads in experimenting with foreign fruits and nuts, 
but says the returns do not warrant the time and expense. Apri- 
cots, nectarines, etc. have been nursed to maturity, but the New 
England climate is not favorable to such attempts. Huckle- 
berries and blueberries, of our wild fruits, have been planted within 
the garden border, but, in his experience, they cannot be satis- 
factorily domesticated. 






- >t 


Doubtless, one secret of Dr. Kendall’s success with his single 





The grape vines are permitted to grow only three or four feet high, 
then stretched out over wires to get the maximum air and sun 


Dr. Kendall’s currant bushes, though fifteen years old, are kept pruned down to three feet in height. 
: fruit that is as large as cherries 





: - 
— 


They bear 


acre is the intensive cultivation he gives it. By intensive cultiva- 
tion is meant heavy fertilizing, rigid pruning, and generous 
thinning-out of the green fruit. Another secret is the personal 
care he gives to everything and the fact that he has the interested 
help of a man whom he has trained to the work, and who has been 
his faithful assistant for fifteen years. 

The experience of Dr. Kendall in his selection of varieties 
is the experience of one man in one particular locality. It should 
not be inferred that no other varieties of currants or goose- 
berries or pears are worth while. Another gardener under like 
conditions of soil and climate, or Dr. Kendall in another loca- 
tion, would perhaps have made an entirely different selection. 


Dr. Kendall’s one-acre home garden is made to yield prize fruits through 
heavy fertilizing, hard pruning, and thinning out the green fruit 











, 
Readers’ Problems 
= u have beet f such assistance to certain 
WALL TREATMEN! friend line that | am encouraged to write 


to tl Department asking your aid for myself I send you under sep- 
irate ver a t of blue print wing the plan of my house The 
} ef ‘ i pain te 1 hite h green tained roof The 
‘ ‘ verhat ng three feet, give a broad low appearance suggestive 
of the Dutch Col il, and | ild like t vork in the Dutch effect in 
the err! herever 1x ible i t tint the walls of the rooms down 
tairs; perhaps you could suggest some iy of decorating them in addi 
t! ild bn ‘ yp» ive 
WV lworl living-room 1 f walnut; the til ibout the fireplace 
re cream col hot wit! lacl The floors are birch stained oak. 
I shall use ecru net curtail [ have mahogany furniture for this room. 
l also have two medium size rugs in tat ind browns which I would like 
to have dyed l e one large brown rug with 
mall Ori ’ eta he her square rug for the hall Kindly 
vlvise é I sl 1 be glad to have advice and samples for inside cur 
, We also have a large davenport in Bagdad covering; this I should 
like to have done é 1 wisl ‘ isturtium shades for this room 
leep br leadi re eces in nasturtium red with tan and 
vellow betwee 
1 would favor a Dutch dining-roon For furniture we have a 
round table, chair nd plain buffet of dark oak. The woodwork of 
the room is of Circassian walnut Could | have shelves over the 
doors and windows and do away with the plate-rail, and will window 
vats look well with thi How should I tint the room? What over- 
draperies? Also | would like iwgestior for children’s room with 
sample ; of wall paper for bedtr mms and bath 


The ideas for decorating your house as outlined in your letter 
are good, and in the following suggestions we are keeping to 
them 

lhe wall tint for the living-room should be a soft tan, neither 
yellow nor brown, like the sample we send you. The net cur- 
tains you now have should be hung next the glass reaching 
only to the sill. Oy er-draperies for these windows could be 
made from the tapestry fabric of which we send sample; these 
curtains should extend to the floor line. The red velour of which 
we send sample is recommended for door curtains; this, as you 
will see, is a double faced material, 50 inches in width, and 
may be purchased for $3.15 a yard. In working out this scheme 
we have had in mind the nasturtium shades you mentioned. 
Your woodwork of Circassian walnut will supply the darkest 
shade of brown. The tapestry fabric shows a combination of 


pertaining to individual problems of interior decoration and furnishing. 


desired, please enclose a self-addressed envelope 


When an immediate reply is 


brownish tan and a little red; this should make a most attrac- 
tive room. 

lhe hall wall should be treated the same as the living-room. 
Your idea of using one brown rug in the living-room with two 
smaller Orientals would be a good plan. The other brown rug 
could be used in the hall. We send you the address of a firm who 
will dye rugs satisfactorily. 

For the dining-room we send two schemes, one showing the 
Dutch wind-mill frieze—this to be applied at the ceiling line, and 
the wall tinted either a soft green, the color of the sample we 
send, or dull cinnamon brown. The coarsely woven Arras cloth 
is advised for upholstering the window seats, and for door curtains. 
We like your idea of using shelves over doors and windows. The 
second scheme sent for this room shows a delft blue wall with 
ivory white ceiling. We send a figured madras for over-draperies 
and blue upholsterers’ velveteen for door curtains. The figured 
blue and tan tapestry is suggested for covering the window seats. 

For the children’s room a frieze showing Dutch children is 
sent. The wall should be tinted soft gray-blue, like the back- 
ground of the frieze; the ceiling to be ivory. The small-figured 
linen is recommended for upholstering and for over-draperies. 

For the bedrooms we are sending a selection of floral papers. 
One shows yellow roses on a cream ground, the other the 
nasturtium design, since you favor these colors. In both of these 
rooms embroidered white muslin curtains should be used next 
the windows with over-draperies of plain colored linen—in the 
yellow room the yellow, in the nasturtium room dull red. 
These are intended to be banded with a border of cretonne 
showing yellow roses and nasturtiums respectively. 

For the rear room a plain rose paper is recommended; with 
this a figured cretonne or linen taffeta should be used. Since 
your woodwork will all be treated with white enamel these sug- 
gestions will be found harmonious. 

The question next of importance for you to settle is the style 
of rug to use in each room. You will find some helpful sugges- 
tions on this subject in an article on another page o: this issue. 


We are selecting the mantels for our new nome which 
is rather Colonial ir style, though I believ. much modi- 
fied. The rooms are not very large. The woodwork is painted white 
and the doors are mahogany. We have seen a very good mantel for 
the dining-room in golden oak. As my furnitwe is oak I thought 
this would be a good choice, but the furniture unfortun.tely is much 
darker than golden (almost brown in fact). Would such a mantel be 


MANTELS 
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correct used with this furniture? The living- 
room will be furnished in mahogany, so we 
thought the mahogany mantel would look 
well. Should there be a cabinet top and 
mirror to this? 


It would be most unwise to place 
the golden oak mantel in your dining- 
room with white woodwork. The man- 
tels for both rooms described should be 
painted white like the standing wood- 
work. 

Simple, artistic, Colonial mantels 
treated with white undercoating and 
ready for the final coat of paint are 
made by several manufacturers, and a 
design suited to the ar¢hitectural detail 
of your rooms can be readily secured. 
You will find that this treatment will 
make for greater harmony in the com- 
pleted room. The brown oak furniture 
for your dining-room will look well with 
this standing woodwork. 

in England both architect and deco- 
rator are much given to the combination 
of dark oak and ivory white enamel. 
Our own Colonial architecture has estab- 
lished the accepted combination of ma- 
hogany and white, and therefore, this 
is most frequently seen in American 
homes. The cabinet mantel is not so desirable as the simple 
mantel shelf supported by columns. This may be topped by 
a mirror of design appropriate to the room in which it is used. 


Is there any fabric which House anp GARDEN 
WALL COVERING ; : 

will recommend for covering walls, other than 
burlap or wall paper? We wish something very durable, and wish to 


avoid a surface which will roughen readily. 
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Modern Colonial mantels are obtainable, patterned after the good old types like this Salem example 
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The type of mantel that distinguishes the genuine Colonial architecture. A mirror of this kind is 
not easily improved upon for the over-mantel decoration 


We are glad to send you samples of materials which we can 
heartily recommend for your purpose, also the addresses of 
firms from whom these goods may be obtained. These are made 
in a varied selection of colors, and artistic and pleasing combi- 
nations for the different rooms may be secured from them. 
The materials are very durable; walls so covered may be 
painted in oils, or washed with water color tints if at any time 
it seems desirable to change the decoration of the room. 


/ YT 
A New Wood 
Finish 

HE revival of gilded wood 

in interior decoration is very 
general. The soft brown gold 
tones of the finish which is most 
favored harmonize well with 
almost any scheme of color. 
Lamps, sconces, lighting fixtures, 
mirror frames, desk sets, book 
ends, and quaintly carved boxes 
are among the articles which 
readily find places in a decorative 
plan. Two very beautiful lamps 
for a library table have recently 
been used in a modified Colonial 
room. Corinthian columns of 
carved wood, standing about 24 
inches in height from a heavily 
weighted base, hold the brass 
fount of the lamp, which is 
small, though arranged to hold 
sufficient oil to burn for eight 
hours. Half-barrel shades of 
golden-brown fluted silk com- 
pleted these attractive lamps. 
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piease enclose 


October Activities 


rHE LAWN lhe bare spots in the lawn should be looked 

"after Loosen the bare places with a sharp 
rake and then treat them to a dressing of pulverized sheep manure, 
and seed liberally \fter seeding, again rake over the surface 
so that the seed will be well covered [his should be followed 


surface. The finer the 
the better will be the result in 
lf the lawn ts well cared for, 
properly fertilized, and kept closely mown, the sod will improve 
Many gardeners think that the grass should be 
let grow rather tall about this time of the year to make a protection 
for the roots. This is a mistake; the lawn should be kept closely 
mown until the grass cease If left to get tall a great 
deal of the grass will die out during the winter and this long grass 
will have to be raked out by hand in the 

spring before the lawn can be made to take 


the roller to smooth the 


soil can be made betore 


by the use of 
seeding 
securing a good stand of grass 


from year to yeal 


to grow 


on a fresh appearance If closely mown late 


in the fall it will start into growth very 


early the following spring. Bone dust or 
pulverized sheep manure, preferably the 
latter, makes good lawn fertilizers. It ts 
not necessary to have the lawn unsightly 


all the winter months through the use of 


coarse Stable straw-manur Give a good 


top dressing of pulverized sheep manure 
that is sufficient 
October 1s 
the 
of the vear in 
ornamental 


ORNAMENTAI 
AND SHRUBS 


TREES 


best time 


which trees and 


shrubs, except in localities where the win- 


to plant 
ters are extremely severe In the selection 
of both ornamental trees and shrubs re- 
gard must be had for the adaptability of 
the subject to the conditions 
existing where it ts to be planted. In 
planting always make the hole at least a 
wider than the area of the 
specimen, and the depth according to the 
depth of its root system. If the earth at 


climatk 


foot root 


connected with the garden and grounds. 


a self-addressed stam ped envelope. 





Dig over your trench and sow sweet peas now 
to gain several weeks in the spring 


When an immediate reply is desired, 


the bottom is a stiff hard clay, or a gravelly hard-pan, it should 
be broken up to a depth of a foot or more and a goodly portion 
of sods and manure incorporated with it. If the soil where the 
tree or shrub is being set is poor, a good compost of well rotted 
manure, leaf mold, and sods should be thrown in and dug in 
to a depth of six inches or more. See the article ‘“ The Whole Art 
of Transplanting Trees’’ on another page. 


Sweet pea seed planted now to lie dormant 
in the ground all winter will give much earlier 
bloom than the earliest spring planting. Fall planting is especially 
desirable for well drained, light. sandy soils, as the vines start 
early in the spring and come into flower much earlier than they 
would in a heavier soil, where they make a much stronger growth. 
[he period of sweet pea blooming may be very much extended 
by placing a mulch of fine straw or grass about the roots, keeping 
them well watered and the blooms picked 
off. It is well to keep in mind that sweet 
peas will not do weil planted in the same 
soil two years in succession. But if they are 
desired in the same location the trench 
method can be resorted to—the old soil 
taken out and the trench refilled with new 
soil and manure. Sunlight and fresh air in 
abundance are essential to successful sweet 
pea development. In the shade the vines 
will make a tall growth, little foliage, and 
less flowers; in damp places the foliage is 
apt to mildew and the vines die off without 
flowering. Spade and prepare the ground 
properly, having it in a fine loose condition, 
putting on a liberal application of well 
rotted barn manure, or pulverized sheep 
manure, before spading. Use a liberal 
quantity of seed to make sure of a good 
stand—one ounce to fifteen feet of row is 
sufficient—and, when well started, thin 
out the young vines until they stand from 
four to six inches apart. Light two-inch- 
mesh poultry wire makes a very convenient 
support for the vines. A better and 
more satisfactory way of supporting the 
vines is to drive stout round stakes, four 


SWEET PEAS 
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or five feet high, every four or five feet along the row, and then 
run light jute twine from stake to stake, commencing a few inches 
from the ground and putting the twine about six inches apart on 
the stakes. The best support for the sweet pea vine, however, 
is brush cut from the ends of tree limbs or from young bushes. 
These when firmly planted in the soil allow the vines to grow in 
a more open way than the trellis made of either wire or twine. 
The support for the vines should be provided before or as soon 
after planting as possible so that the first tendrils may attach 
themselves firmly to the supports. Commence cultivation as 
soon as the plants are above the surface and continue it during 
the entire season. About the only thing to be done is to keep 
the soil loose and fine for a depth of two or three inches. Fre- 
quent workings keep out weeds and admit the air more freely to 
the roots, and keep the soil in the best condition for plant 
growth. During dry weather thoroughly soak the roots of the 
vines twice a week. Do not allow seed pods to form on the vines, 
and keep all faded or dried flowers picked off. Cutting the 
branches or tips of the vines back occasionally will induce th:m 
to branch and thus prolong the season of bloom. 


Childhood recollections of spring flowers are 
usually associated with the fragrant hyacinth. 
The florists have not been able to supplant or even approximate it 
for early outdoor flowering. Delightful effect can be had by 
massing different varieties that grow approximately the same 
height and bloom at the same time. Now is the time to plant 
hyacinths in the open. They do best in light soil with sunny 
exposure, and where the soil is naturally heavy it should be light- 
ened by the addition of sand, Spade the bed to a depth of twelve 
or fourteen inches, letting it rise only very slightly above the 
level of the walk. Plant the bulbs evenly at a depth of about six 
inches. To pdant them at uneven depths is sure to produce 
irregular blooming. The bulbs should be set from six to eight 
inches apart and care should be taken not to firm the soil too 
much around and over them. To set each bulb in a handful of 
clean sand is a guarantee of proper drainage. After the ground 
freezes cover the bed with a few inches of dry litter, ever- 
green boughs, or straw manure which should remain through the 
winter. 


HY ACINTHS 


The hyacinth is equally desirable for pot culture. For this 
purpose the large varieties should be chosen. They should be 
set singly in 5-inch, or smaller pots; a 7-inch pot will carry three 
bulbs very effectively. The best potting soil can be had by using 
two parts of fibrous loam to one part of pulverized sheep manure, 
with the addition of a little powdered charcoal. — First fill the pot 
and then press the bulb into the soil, leaving about one-third 
of the bulb exposed. Bury the pot in the ground with its top 
about six inches under the surface and leave it in the open five or 
six weeks, by which time it will be well filled with roots. It can 
then be taken into the house where it will soon be brought into 
flower by the warmth. Continue to pot until the end of November 
for a succession of bloom. Supply plenty of water, and when the 
flower-spikes appear hasten development by the application of 
liquid manure. 


TULIPS Both for beauty of form and brilliancy of coloring 

“~~ there is no flower that equals the tulip. It is ad- 
mirably adapted for the border around the house. By the har- 
monious massing of contrasting colors the most gorgeous effects 
can be produced. Tulips are also invaluable for pot culture. 
The color of bloom and height of growth are usually given by the 
nurseryman and that makes it an easy matter to select just what 
is wanted. The cultural directions given for the hyacinth are 
equally applicable to the tulip. However, as the bulbs are smaller 
they should not be planted quite so deep. Four inches to the 
bottom of the bulb set in the open is enough, while the distance 


between the bulbs can be to 
four to six inches. A 5-inch 
pot will contain satisfactorily 
from three to five bulbs. 
The double tulips generally 
come into bloom later than 
the single variety, though 
there are some late flower- 
ing single ones. 


NARCISSUS {Ad tie ter 

cissus to 
your selection of fall plant- 
ing for spring flowering. 
They are very easy of culti- 
vat.on and do well in almost 
any soil and situation, but 
preferably in stiff soil and 
shaded location. See the 
first article in this issue for 
full particulars. The nar- 
cissus is grown extensively 
in pots for winter cut flow- 
ers and require practically the same treatment as has been sug- 
gested for hyacinths and tulips. The jonquil is related to the nar- 
cissus and is suitable alike for pot culture or planting in the open. 





Set out narcissus builds this tall either 
to naturalize them or to get 
early bloom in the border 


Care of Begonia Roots 


Will you please tell me how I can best keep my begonias during the 
winter ? a. BW 

Detroit, Mich. 

As soon as the edges of the leaves and flowers become blighted 
by cool nights, the plants should be taken up, the tops and some 
of the roots cut off the tuberous-rooted varieties, and the bulbs 
carefully dried for storage. Do not dry too rapidly, else the 
bulbs will shrivel and lose their vitality. Some of the soil may 
be left on the plants when taken up and if placed in a cool airy 
shed will dry out gradually. When well dried, clean and wrap 
in cotton wadding to prevent moisture, and place in a dark closet 
where there is not enough warmth to cause them to shrivel. In 
the spring the bulbs may be planted about the same time the seed 
were sown the previous year. J. W. A. 


Perennial Peas 


Please tell me something about the habits of the perennial pea, how 
and when best to start them. R.C.'8 
New Bedford, Pa. 


Perennial peas (Lathyrus) are entirely hardy and attractive 
climbers when given proper support. The flowers are quite 
similar to sweet peas but are borne in large close clusters and are 
without fragrance. They commence to bloom early in the spring 
and continue to flower throughout the season. This is a good 
time to transplant the roots. If grown from seed, the seed should 
be planted quite early in the spring, about one inch deep in rich 
moist soil. They will always flower the first year when grown 
from the roots. While rather slow in growth from the seed, if 
planted in real good soil they will flower the first summer after 
planting. The second year they will grow more rapidly, attaining 
a height of eight or ten feet, and come into bloom very early. 
They make excellent cut flowers, retaining color and vitality for 
several days when supplied with fresh water and if the ends of the 
stems are cut off. J. W. H. 
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7} pur tire pa i t forth in thy most direct 


, non-te: b- 


l nlik é the 


nical jorm the jundan gardening. 


great ma } rden literature, it presuppos: no knowledge of the subject, 
uiming ft itisty ti wl nou lor ti hrst time want to know how to 
make thin ? ‘ T } tito vill wel ome iny qué sfions }’ pen he gin- 
ner mad Ul print in ti “rnin the x perience »ntributors when 
they cmt 4 i wid ipt 
SOU lhere is one thing that surely ts essential to a garden- 
without which there can be no garden; that is soil. 
And there is one thing just as essential to a gardener—without 


which he cannot be a successful gardener; that is knowledge 


of soul. lo be sure it ts not necessary to go into an ex- 
haustive study of the subject, but a general acquaintance 
with the physical characteristics at least of the various kinds 
of soil, ts imperative. Nothing can make up for the lack 


of it 

In the first place soil is classified in three ways 
to its origin, 
derived 


first, according 
which means according to the rock from which it was 
as limestone, sandstone or granitic for example; 
according to its chemical properties 
on; third, according to its physical or mechanical properties—as 
stony, gravelly or clayey, et« 

Sut the first 
the third only, 


second, 
as calcareous, alkali and so 


and second we will overlook, giving attention to 
the mechanical or physical. 

Soil is made up of particles of broken down rock combined with 
decomposed organic or living matter. The size of these particles, 
their relation to each other, the proportion between them and the 
air and water which they retain inthe infinitesimal crevices separat- 
ing them—these are the things which govern the physical charac- 
teristics and the soil texture; these, clearly understood, make 
possible for anyone to follow a line of common sense Parco es 
and arrive at the right thing to do to put any soil in the condition 
most favorable for supporting vegetation For soil may be modi- 
fied almost as one chooses, especially within the area of the average 
home 


at present 


grounds 

Loam is the ideal soil most generally favorable to plant life 
being a combination of and clay—of large and 
small soil particles —in about equal proportions, it retains moisture 
in sufficient quantity to supply plant food solution, and at 
the same time it ts properly aerated \ir is an important 
factor in soil and needed by the roots of plants quite as much as 
water 


because, sand 


The first thing toward actual garden making for the beginner 
to do, therefore, is to determine which side of the balance between 


sand and clay is overweighted in the soil with which he has to deal, 
and how much it is overweighted; there is a simple test which will 
show, approximately and near enough. 


Go out into the garden or where the garden 
is going to be, and turn over a spadefuls‘of 
earth three days after a rain. Is it powdery 
and light? Then sand predominates—and when sand predom- 
inates organic matter is what is needed to bind the particles to- 
gether. Is it sticky and like putty, retaining the imprint of your 
fingers? That means a lack of sand, with correspondingly too 
much clay; so it is sand or some loosening agent that is the thing 
required. 

Ordinary manure is as good as anything you can get for sup- 
plying the needs of a too sandy soil, while deep plowing, which 
gives the water a chance to escape from clay, is often all that an 
ordinarily heavy soil that has lain unworked, requires to make it 
into a friable loam. If this does not lighten it enough, however, 
a dressing of lime should follow. 

Begin your garden now by doing this work with the soil. 
lhe weathering of it during the winter will help greatly, for the 
action of the frost and sun has a decided physical effect that 
should be taken advantage of whenever possible. With a 
spring beginning there is no time to wait for these to do their 
portion of the work—but with a start made now there are 
from six to seven months ahead, during which the elements may 
have free rein. 

With outdoors looked after, pay ‘particular attention to all 
that the catalogues and garden books and magazines, which you 
are going to read during the winter, have to say about soil. You 
know what they mean when they talk about sandy loam, or clay 
loam, or just plain loam, and you know which yours is. What 
have they to say about your particular kind? Never mind if they 
do not agree W ith each other or with what I have said; read them. 
You will find something to think about—you’ll get ideas—and 
you will begin to appreciate how much there is of interest about 
this very common, ordinary dirt under our feet that we have al- 
ways taken for granted. Our very lives depend upon it, literally. 
Isn't it worth studying a little bit? 


HOW TO TESI 
SOIL 


NOMENCLATURE Plant nomenclature is a staggering prop- 
osition when you first meet it face to 
face—but don’t get discouraged over your books and cata- 
logues. It isn’t really half so bad as it looks, nor as {it 
sounds when you begin trying to pronounce the words. And 
believe me, your enjoyment of every growing thing will be 
very much keener if you make its acquaintance under its 
own true name instead of under some dubious nickname which 
may or may not fit. The true botanical name has_ been 
bestowed upon it for some definite reason by students who knew 
9 it they were about. It fits—and it means something. Learn 

; pronounce it in sections, just the way it is spelled; nine times 
a of ten you will have it right—and the tenth is not going to 
matter. 

Of course no one in his right mind will speak of familiar flowers 
under their Latin names in ordinary conversation. That is not 
why I urge you to learn them; but there are very many things 
which we already know commonly under their true name. Why 
not know all of them? By doing so you will find yourself able 
to trace relationships among plants and plant families which you 
have never dreamed of—and you can order the thing you want 
from any dealer under the sun, except possibly a Japanese, and 
be sure you are getting it right. 

Common or popular names vary in different parts of the coun- 
try so greatly that they are absolutely unreliable. Botanical 
names are fixed as the laws of the Medes and Persians—and they 
come easy, once you get started. : 
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. No. 100 
at $85.00 











Tools High Grade Kind 


Hammacher Schlemmer & Co., New York ‘isis 4th Ave. ¢ 13th St. 


HARDWARE, TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 






But Only The 





The same superior quality that carpenters 
and mechanics have bought of 
us for 61 years. 


Our Combination Bench and Tool Cabinet 


A first-class, elegantly finished Oak Cabinet. 
A practical Work Bench with Vise: 95 of the 
finest tools made: when closed, an attractive 
piece of furniture: when opened, immediately 
ready for work with évery tool easy to reach. 
Nothing handier, nothing more practical. No 
present for man or boy of such lasting educa- 
tional value. We have four smaller ‘“Wall 
Cabinets,’’ with same quality tools, but not so 
many. 


No. 47 at$ 7.50 No. 53 at $15.00 
* No. 52 at $10.00 No. 54 at $20.00 

















We are pioneers in the sale of high-grade tool outfits for home 
usé; every set bears our regular guarantee of quality, Order 
direct (we have no agents) or send for Catalogue No, 2681. 





Since 
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ACETYLENE 


IS THE IDEAL ILLUMINANT FOR 


COUNTRY HOMES! 
BRIGHTER THAN ELECTRICITY ! 
SAFER THAN CANDLES! 
CHEAPER THAN KEROSENE! 


Made automatically by the 


Sunlight“ E rat 
unlight“Omega’ Generator 
8 (REMEMBER Se NAME!) 

No trouble—no care. You put in the carbide—the machine 
does the rest; 170,000 homes and over 350 towns are now lighted 
by Acetylene. We have an interesting booklet on How to § 
Obtain Better Light for Less Money, let us send it to you today. 


The Sunlight Gas Machine Co. 


59 Warren St. New York 












BOBBINK & ATKINS 


World’s Choicest Nursery Products 
For Autumn Planting. 


ORNAMENTAL DECIDUOUS SHADE AND WEEPING TREES AND 
FLOWERING SHRUBS—in every variety. 

EVERGREENS, CONIFERS AND BOXWOOD—have become a garden 
necessity. Every lawn, even of highly developed beauty, can be made more 
beautiful by their proper use. We have many acres planted with beautiful 
Evergreens of all the hardiest and choicest kinds. Our Evergreens are well 
cultivated and can be dug with a ball of roots and earth, 

HARDY OLD-FASHIONED FLOWERS—in every variety, including a 
superb collection of Paednies, for Old-Fashioned Flower gardens and borders. 

HARDY TRAILING VINES AND CLIMBERS IN POTS AND FIELD 


GROWN—for every place and purpose; can be planted at any time. Price 
list mailed on application. 


BULBS—We impogt many tons of Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus and other 
kinds from Holland; also quantities of Japanese, French and English Bulbs. 
If interested, ask for our AUTUMN BULB CATALOG. 


POT GROWN STRAWBERRIES—rteady for immediate planting; a large 
quantity of all the finest and most profitable varieties. A special list will be 
mailed by request. Order at once and avoid disappointment. 


LAWN GRASS SEED—Our Rutherford Park Mixture still remains unequaled. 


OUR NURSERY PRODUCTS will give permanent satisfaction to purchasers, 


because they possess the standard of quality created by the highest grade of 
cultivation. 


Our ILLUSTRATED GENERAL CATALOG No. 18 will tell you about 
the above and all other products for Lawns and Gardens. Write for it. 


A VISIT TO OUR NURSERY will prove of interest and great value to you 


in making your selections. 


NURSERYMEN AND FLORISTS, 
RUTHERFORD, N. J. 


In writing to advertisers please mention Housm AND GARDEN. 
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When you buy a Whittall 


Rug or Carpet 


you get both, because the wool we use must have supe- 
rior features of strength and firmness. It must be 
tough and long to stand the strain of constant use. 


That's why we buy wool from foreign countries that are barren and 
mountainous, because the sheep which inhabit a rough country are 
hardy animals, possessing not only wool which is strong and long 


but also a lustrous sheen not present in wool of other sheep. 


I ven then, we sort out the short pieces of wool and discard them tor 
not being up to the standard required for Whittall 






x quality. 
A a ‘ 
“+4 @ Nowhere con you hod a wider range of styles to Gt any decorative 
echeme Whuttall rugs are made for every conceivable purpose 
















Be sure to vok for the name Whittall’s, as indic 


us direct, ging hw nam 


We want you to have our illustrated bo 





suggestions W rite tor ut te day. 


M.J.WHITTALL 


DEPARTMENT |. 


WORCESTER - MASS. 


ESTABLISHED 1880 








HOW disappointed you would be 
alter buying a rug or carpet to dis- 
cover a few years later that quality 
had been sacrificed for beauty and design. 
And yet, harmony, individuality and 
beauty are just as essential as quality. 





They hold their beauty longer and give you better service an 









> satel ction than any others you can p vesbly buy for the same 





ated above, 
woven in ty back It your dealer cannot szpply you, write to 


The Mark of Quality full of cole 















The Real Madam Du Barry 


literally translated, full-page illustrations on Japan paper, 
Edition de Luxe, Roxburghe library binding, 


“Pearson's Magazine is yar Only *2” 


Less than the lowest rrice that this, the Authentic Memoirs, 
ever sold at. We were able to secure ONLY A FEW 
COPIES. Here's your opportunity, tut you must act quickly. 
Mail your money to-day. Dept. 112. Pearson's Magazine, New York City. 


Rugs for the Whole House 
for $400 


(Continued from page 129.) 


colored large-figured paper, with a design 
of green paroquets disporting themselves 
amid the brown branches and pink blos- 
soms, was found most effective as a wall 
covering. Green flax curtains, exactly the 
shade of the birds, were hung over white 
curtains next the glass, and outlined the 
casement windows. The same material 
was use to cover the cushions in the wicker 
chairs and on the chatse-lounge. The brown 
stained bed, birch chiffonier, bed-side 
table, dresser and Morris chair comp!eted 
the furniture. The floor and woodwork 
were stained a moss green and. several 
small Brusse's rugs, showing a mingling of 
brown tones, were used in front of the bed, 
dresser, and chiffonier at a cost of $8.00. 

The floors of the two upper halls still 
remained uncovered, and for these dust- 
brown filling was selected as not readily 
showing footprints, and also harmonizing 
with the brown wall covering. This was 
purchased for 75 cents a yard. 

Three dollars and sixty cents remained 
in the exchequer, which amount was 
promptly expended for a blue-and-white 
bath mat. 


How to Know Antique Furniture 


HEN searching for old chairs, bed- 
steads, etc., one must remember 
that a marked characteristic of real an- 
tiques is their softness. Just as em- 
broideries tone and mellow with time, so 
does mahogany, and nothing has yet been 
found to imitate this effect of years. 
Much so-called mahogany which is sold to 
the unsuspecting is cherry, a wood much 
used at one time, and some beautiful pieces, 
in the same designs as mahogany tables, 
etc., were turned out in this red wood. It, 
too, mellows and becomes richer with age, 
and in its best condition there is little 
choice between the two, but it denotes a 
woful lack of knowledge when cherry is 
put forth by a purchaser as mahogany. 

In some of the older bureaus, or those 
made at a certain period, the two woods 
are combined. When new no attempt 
was made to disguise the fact, but a dif- 
ferent method is now sometimes pursued, 
and because a drawer may be mahogany 
it hy na means follows that the rest of the 
piece is of the same wood, but if the furni- 
ture is hauled into a bright light there will 
be no difficulty in detecting the difference 
between the two colors. Cherry is val- 
uable, but less expensive from the col- 
lector’s point of view than the brown 
wood, unless the former has carving or 
special work to give it particular value. 

The difference between veneer and solid 
mahogany is that only in the veneer can 
the exquisite pattern of the grain be made 
to match perfectly. As it is a thin coating 
of wood, pressed to a solid foundation, it 





is naturally less durable than the solid, 
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and so is liable to chip. Nevertheless, it 
can be repaired always at small cost, and 
many persons prefer it because of its 
greater beauty. 

Drawers, tables or buffet tops, or such 
plain surfaces, are most apt to be veneered. 
The work is sometimes done on solid ma- 
hogany, and the other parts of the piece 
are finished on the natural surface. Such 
are valuable, but, like cherry, should be 
bought understandingly. 

Modern reproductions can be told, as a 
rule, because the two shades used in the 
finish are almost distinctively brown and 
red, instead of the two blending into one 
Yet the better the finish the less separate 
are the two colors, and I know of no way 
in which an amateur may be certain that 
she is getting what she wishes. One who 
knows the difference sees them as plainly 
as the average individual would the differ- 
ence between sateen and velvet, for the 
Same reason—one has depth and softness 
while the other is shiny.—Exchange. 





The Chestnut Bark Disease 


ABOUT five years ago 


chestnut trees 


were observed to be dying in the 
city of New York. ‘The cause, then 
unknown, has since been found to be a 


fungous disease of the bark. ‘Lhis disease 
is very fatal to the trees, and it has since 
spread so as to completely infest the areas 
lying near New York City in the States 
of New York, Connecticut, and New 
Jersey. It has also been found in scattered 
areas in the Eastern States from Rhode 
Is!and to Virginia. Where it becomes 
thoroughly established it destroys all the 


chestnut and chinquapin, but no other 
species. In Forest Park, Brooklyn, over 
16,000 trees have been killed. One com- 


petent authority estimates the loss from 
this disease in and around New York to 
be over $5,000,000. 

This disease has been studied by 
scientists of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, and the Department has 


(Bul. 141, Bureau of 


issued a report on it 
Plant Industry). 
It is believed 


brought to this 


disease was 
country from Japan, 
although this has not been positively 
demonstrated. Its spread has_ resulted 
mainly from the sale and shipment of 
nursery stock. Young chestnut trees are 
sent out from many eastern nurseries, in 
which the disease has recently been found. 
The Department recommends, as a pre- 
ventive, the careful inspection of nursery 
stock. It advises, as a means of 
checking the spread of the disease, that all 

down and utilized, 


affected trees be cut 
care being taken to burn all the brush. 


that this 


le 
also 





How to Paint Concrete 


concrete is sometimes 
very desirable, as when the concrete 
is a part of the interior or exterior of a 
dwelling. Painting not only improves 
appearance, but it prevents weathering. 
In applying paint to concrete we encounter 


THE painting of 


In 
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LECTRIC Light properly 
controlled and used in con- 
nection with the bath, has 
a tonic effect on the body 
similar to that of an open air sun 
bath, and more invigorating than 
a Turkish Bath. Both in Europe 
and America Electric Light Baths are 
now provided in many residences of 
the better class. 


Ne have perfected and now offer an 
Electric Light Cabinet which has 
been approved by the highest au- 
thorities on hydro- therapeutics. It 
can be installed in any bathroom 
wired for ordinary electric current 
and occupies aspace only 43"by 49". 
Detailed description of this equipment, (also 
hot air and vapor cabinets) sent on request. 
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WE makeevery fixture for modern 

bathroom equipment in Im- 
perial and Vitreous Solid Porcelain 
and Enamelled Iron of the highest 
type. 


**Modern Plumbing’”’ 


is a helpful booklet for those planning new 
bathrooms or remodeling old ones, It shows 24 
model interiors ranging in cost from $85 to 
$3000. 


ture. 


Full descriptions with price of each fix- 
Hints on harmonious tiling and decoration. 
Will be sent free for 4 cents to cover postage. 


THE J. L. 
I8S28— OVER 80 
Fifth Ave. 


MotTrrTr IRON Works 
YEARS OF 
and 17th St., - 


SUPREMACY — 1905 


New York City 
BRANCHES 
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Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Detroit, 

Minneapolis, Washington, St. Louis, New Orleans, San 

Francisco, San Antonio, Atlanta, Seattle and Indianapolis 
CANADA: 83 Bleury S:reet, Montreal 
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Are You Planing a New Home? 


Something between $1200 and $8000. Then 
send 25 cents for our book | 
TWENTY-FIVE HOMES 
IT WILL HELP YOU 
Not the common, crude “‘stock’’ plans, but 25 se- 


lected designs that were slowly wrought out for as 


many actual clients. This is one. 





Suburban Architectural Association 
307 Equitable Building 














Delaware 
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Wilmington - - 
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Floors Made Artistic 


with Murphy Stain and Vamish 


Murphy Natural Wood Stains enrich the tone of the wood without blurring its grain pattern. 





different conditions than when wood is to 
be painted; for example, the surface is 
more or less caustic, and it is very absor- 
bent and rough. These conditions, how- 
ever, can be overcome if the following 
treatment, given by a writer in the Far- 
mers’ Guide, is applied before painting: 
‘‘ New concrete that is to be painted should 
first be sponged with a solution of one to 
two fluid ounces of oil of vitriol (sulphuric 
acid) in one gallon of soft water. This 
neutralizes the caustic lime in the cement 
and makes the surface like gypsum, as well 
as roughening it, giving the paint a firm 
grip and leaving only traces of acid alkali, 
which are overcome by sponging the 
surface a day later with vinegar. This 
must then be allowed to dry before apply- 
ing the oil paint. Concrete fromi two to 
six months old should be sponged with 
a solution of two ounces of bicarbonate 
of ammonia in one gallon of soft water, after 
which the paint may be applied as 
soon as dry. Concrete over a year old 
and on the outside of a building can be 
painted without the «ove washes, as the 
exposure to the elements for a year will 
cause the same neutralization of lime that 
the acids bring about in a few days 
Should waterproofing be the object of 
—[| painting, then prime the surface with old 

#R “U G Ss AMERICAN v. vs ORIENTAL ii | raw linseed oil, giving it several weeks 
~ to become hard. On this apply one coat 

of flat paint, either of the ready-mixed 





Murphy Transparent Floor Varnish has the beauty and the durability which are unquestioned. 
Transparent Wood Finish Interior. 


Transparent Wood Finish Exterior. 
These, for inside and outside work, are just as fine as Architectural Varnishes can be made. 
lo remove old varnish quickly and perfectly use Lingerwelt. 


lo remove old paint quickly and perfectly use Painilift. 
“QUALITY AND ECONOMY IN VARNISH AND VARNISHING”™ Explains all Finishing 


Materials. Let us give you this useful book 


Address Department of Decoration 


Murphy Varnish Company, Newark, N. J. 


Our Department of Decoration is conducted by Margaret Greenleaf, whose advice is without charge on the Finishing, 
Decorating and Furnshing of Dwellings, Apartments, Single Rooms, Clubs, Offices, Hotels, Boats and Public Buildings. Miss 
Coreenleal may be wen at 345 Fifth Avenue, New York, between eleven and three o'clock, or by appointment. 





























A booklet designed to show the great advance made by the American Manufacturer paints or a paint composed of linseed oil, 
in rug making and the superiority of the American product over the foreign under the turpentine and Japan drier. This makes 
| conditions of to-day. We invite requests for this booklet, a copy of which will be sent a fine finish except in a few cases. These 


to any addre ss without cost. exceptions, which generally consist ot 


| ww. SAXONY, 41 Union Square, NEW YORK CITY unevenness of color, are always overcome 
:; : asia cain 


by a second coat of the same paint. 














R How to Destroy Rats 

USSWIN THE brown or Norway rat (Mus nor- 
vegicus) is the worst mammal pest 
in the United States, the losses from its 
HARDW ARE depredations amounting to many millions 
of dollars yearly—to more, probably, than 
the losses from all other injurious mammals 
combined. In addition to its destructive 
habits, this rat is now known to be an 
active agent in disseminating infectious 
diseases, a fact which renders measures 

KENILWORTH DESIGN for its destruction doubly important. 
Introduced into America about 1775, 
ELIZABETHAN the brown rat has supplanted and nearly 
exterminated its less robust relative, the 
black rat, and despite the incessant war- 
fare of man has extended its range and 
steadily increased in numbers. Its domi-* 
nance is due to its great fecundity and its 
Booklet of designs will ability to adapt itself to all sorts of con- 
ditions. It breeds three, four, or even 
more, times a year, and produces from 
six to seventeen young ina litter. Females 
breed when only four or five months old. 





be furnished on request 





‘ The species is practically omnivorous, feed- 

Russell & Erwin Manufacturing Company ing upon all kinds of animal and vegetable 

NEW BRITAIN. CONN matter. It makesits home in the open field, 

No. 26 West Twenty-sixth Street. New York No. 1201 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia the hedge row, and the river bank, as well 
| No. 22 Lake Street, Chicago Monadnock Bidg., San Franci as in stone walls, piers, and all kinds of 





buildings. It destroys grains when newly 
planted, while growing, and in the shock, 
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stack, mow, crib, granary, mill, elevator, 
or ship’s hold, and also in the bin and feed 
trough. It invades store and warehouse, 
and destroys furs, laces, silks, carpets, 
leather goods, and groceries. It attacks 
fruits, vegetables, and meats in the mar- 
kets, and destroys by pollution ten times 
as much as it actually eats. It carries 
disease germs from house to house and 
bubonic plague from city to city. It 
causes disastrous conflagrations; floods 
houses by gnawing lead water pipes; ruins 
artificial ponds and embankments by 
burrowing; destroys eggs and young poul- 
try; eats the eggs and young of song birds 
and game birds; and damages foundations, 
floors, doors, and furnishings of dwellings. 

Rats have developed so much intelli- 
gence and such extraordinary caution that | 
attempts to exterminate them have rarely | § 
succeeded. The failures have been due not 


so much to lack of effective methods as to SANITAS BATHROOMS 






























































the neglect of certain precautions and the | § 
absence of concerted action. We have} fj Most well kept homes have Sanitas bathrooms. They're the cleanest, the most 
rendered our work abortive by continuing | § ence lant cleen-—~the huiak . 4 t 
to provide subsistence and hiding places | f jie, as € bnghtest, most attractive. 

for the rats. When these advantages are Expense need not keep you from having Sanitas on your bathroom walls. It’s 
denied, persistent and concerted use of the the best, yet the least expensive. 

paagpcnet rool tieg ommended will prove Printed in oil colors on strong muslin and glazed like tile, in the handsomest tile designs. 

peed fae Other glazed patterns for the kitchen and pantry. 

First in importance. as a measure of rat “% Mie . : ; : : 
repression, is the exclusion of the animals For living, dining and sleeping rooms use the beautiful dull finished Sanitas reproductions of | 
from places where they find food and safe the finest wall papers and fabrics. 
retreats for rearing their young. All Sanitas is fade-proof, stain-proof, crack-and-tear-proof. A damp cloth cleans it instantly. 





The best way to keep rats from build- 
ings, whether in city or in country, is by 
the use of cement in construction. As 
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WRITE TODAY to our Department 


of Home Decoration. State which 


MERIT) =When you buy table oil cloth 
be sure to ask for “MERITAS” 





: . . . . ish to decor- 
the advantages of this material are coming ervagihe tenerabeg abe: . Dice . 

e ad _ veri well 5 ate and receive free samples with This trade mark on back of 
to be generally understood, its use is rap- 


sketches of clever new effects. every yard guarantees perfection. 














idly extending to all kinds of buildings. 


Dwellings, dairies, barns, stables, chicken STANDARD OIL CLOTH COMPANY, a 320 Broadway, New York City 





houses, ice houses, bridges, dams, silos, 
tanks, cisterns, root cellars, hotbeds, side- co) Te Ee 
walks, and curbs are now often made 
wholly of cement. The processes of mix- 
ing and laying this material require little 
skill or special knowledge, and workmen 
of ordinary intelligence can successfully 
follow the plain directions contained in 
handbooks of cement construction. 

In constructing dwelling houses the 
additional cost of making the foundations 
rat-proof is slight as compared with the 
advantages. The cellar walls should have 
concrete footings, and the walls themselves 
should be laid in cement mortar. The 
cellar floor should be of medium rather 
than lean concrete, and all water and drain 
pipes should be surrounded with concrete. 
Even old cellars may be made rat-proof 
‘at comparatively small expense. Rat 
holes may be permanently closed with a 














mixture of cement, sand, and broken glass : 

or sharp bits of crockery or stone. Period lighting fixtures from classic to modern. Rookwood Faience Mantel 
On a ‘ — like the — —— Pec san in amma complete With Stock Arch, Hobs, Top Moulding 

above, the walls of a wooden dwelling Architects’ designs eovebull executed. Sketch : . 

also may be made rat-proof. The space ahaa — ates nj ; — and Design Tiles 


between the sheathing and lath, to the 
height of about a foot, should be filled with 


Metal fire frame not required 
~ ea . 
concrete. Rats cannot then gain access %. ACL Reading Hardware Co. 


to the walls, and can enter the dwelling | aw wh) Manufacturers, ROOKWOOD POTTERY COMPANY 
only through doors or windows. Screen- NAG 617 Market Street CINCINNATI 


’ . 
ing all basement and cellar windows with Phila. Pa. 
Wire netting is a most necessary precaution 





Eastern Office, 1 Madison Avenue, New York 
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The general rat-proofing of buildings | fF = —= = ] 
y is the most important step in limiting 
the food supply of rats. But since much Fall Stock of | 
of the anima's’ food consists of garbage ° R | 
M. P. Durable and other waste materials, it is not enough Or iental ugs i) 
> = ( barr Ss ir frets y c ies ré > : . 
i to bar rats from markets, granaries, ware @ Our importations for the Fall Season 
Exterior Varnish houses and _private food stores. Gar- have arrived and are now on display at ||| 
PS ee EET bage and offal of all kinds must be so dis- our large, new showroom. We offer a 
ot inside exposed woodwork wosed of that rats cannot obtain them most extensive and diversified stock 
ly adapted tor | ; 
) me Fam Poy = Among the natural enemies of rats replete with choice rugs of exceptional 
very clogic end Bowe out wih « are the larger hawks and owls, skunks, beauty. Our prices are notably low, 
waut Geep lustre stor use . + 
—s conmmlandeel resdences, roxes, coyotes, wease.s., minks., dogs, cats, due to our wholesale connections. 
busing», yoents, cte.. or wise, and terrets q@ Especial attention is directed to some 
ever an eaterior of separ varnin : 
i tequind Probably the greatest factor in the very fine Ispahan Mesheds, Sarouks, 
peor . increase of rats, mice, and other destruc- oa oy in on nig omni 
4.00 > gd ; 
. ab Gach tive rodents in the United States has been effects. e sizes range from about 
Quarts $ ac , ; 1 age 7 x 10 to 13 x 17, and the colorings are 
the persistent killing off of the birds and 
For sale by paint dealers every oe dull blues, greens and gold. 
waa Benet soem, we will mammals that prey upon them. Anima!s 4 ; ¢ ell ret 
sense ; eit em ean on Te ‘ * . . @ 
pm me fhm that on the who e are de ide lly | eneficial, x ha poop empesnsclps Fm rr cen 
— ; , . , e grades at the lowes . 
THE GLIDDEN VARNISH COMPANY since they subsist upon harmful insects 8 P ; P 
4098 Glidden Building, Cleveland, O and rodents, are habitually destroyed by Rugs sent on approval in 
Manufacturers of the World Famous JAP-A-LAC some farmers and sportsmen because they response to mail inquiries. 
occasionally kill a chicken or a game bird. | | &- Co. 
y lhe value of carnivorous mamma!s OSEPH ILD 
and the larger birds of prey in destroying Fifth Avenue and 35th Street 
rats should be more fully recognized, | | NEW YORK 
specially by the farmer an * game . 
especially | the farmer ind the game Established 1852 
preserver. Rats actually destrov more 

















poultry and game, both eggs and young l 











chicks, than all the birds and wild mam- 











; 5 . . ¢ 
on peng ereer gen ge ma!s combined; yet some of our most use- Stanley S Ball-Bearing Hinges 
ferent from all other ries ans ful birds of prey and carnivorous mam- 
in a high class woo abric ° 
adapted to your own decorations. mals are persecute 1 almost to the point Nothing equals — for 
if the rugs sto colors d t P = . ing doors either in 
i. ee A 2 ee oe ee of extinction. An enlightened public senti- hanging 
make one that will, either plain, ment should cause the repeal of ali bounties Bi P "7 Ndi 
seli-tone or contrast All sizes up | ‘ y ee . ig ublic Buildings or 
to twelve feet wide, any length on these animals and afford protection to . . 
f less 00 weft, ¢ ble, +} 
feamless, woo! welt. revers ble, the majority of them Private Dwellings 
shops or write for color line and ()wineg ft t} ir cl ing , is ni easy : 
price list to ARNOLD, CONSTABLE ‘ 5 eer comma " aS. Two will frequently take the place of three 
& Co., New VYor« to c'ear premises of rats by trapping; 11 cetennry Dae and —. te noise- 
. : oT, e less an erfect. ade in rought 
THREAG & THRUM WORKSHOP, AUBURN, ft. Y. food is abun lant. it iS impossib e A Bronse RA knee 














few adults refuse to enter the most inno- 


CALIFORNIA PRIVET cent-looking trap. And yet trapping, if | THE STANLEY WORKS 








dl cod’ well Urenshed “plants, tase pee 100." Sasclmen persistent y followed, is one of the most Myrtle Street, New Britain, Conn. 
yolons i feet h benutifu ranet ‘ per 100, Planting effective ways of destroving the anima’s New York Oflice: 79 Chambers Street 
i ‘ hn ‘ . : 

s " det ABRY, Grower, Little Silver, New Jersey. For general use the improved modern 








traps with a wire fall re'eased by a baited 
trigger and driven by a coi'ed spring have 


‘ 
SS P B A R ’ 4 marked edvantages over the old forms, 
ind many of them av be the 






























h ma\ » used at 
‘time. T} ve metimes cal’ed 
—— Same time nese traps, sometimes cal’ e¢ 
fom of “guillotine” traps, are of many designs 
New Cooking Range s ‘ ars 
Md Sang? but the more simply constructed are pref- 
New Warm Air Distributors erable Probably those made entirely 
: : ~ ol tal are the best as they are more 
Open Grates and Stoves for oe 
W j d oe ] durab'e and are less likely to absorb and 
ood ¢ 0% ' ae" 
Gan a retain odors Guillotine traps shou'd be 
. , ~ iio walet, semaill tekst f Vy; - 7 saad 
Special Stoves for Laundry, baited w small pieces of Vienna sausage CUSHION 
Stable, Greenhouse, Etc. (Wienerwut or fried bacon. A — 
section Of an ear Of corn 1S an exce'! ent 
Steam and Hot Water Heating bait if other grain is not present. The SUPPORTERS 
. weran trigger wire shou'd be bent inward to 
Systems 76 tg he eer atone aces . WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 
ring the bait into proper position to per DURABLE STYLISH R 
¢ +} Call 4 teria +t} rot 1 ‘tal 
There are many reasons why you should me tne ta to strike the rat in the reck COMFORTABLE 
e . xX i haits for rate re Oat inl 
have only Spear’s Heating and Cooking Other excel'ent baits lor rats are oatmea WEBS FRESH FROM THE LOOMS 
‘ — a oe tnacted hrea 1, wes 
Appliances —the most modern, efficient, and VUEStE CHEESE, Wasteu read (buttered) METAL PARTS HEAVY NICKEL PLATE 
Gch hich offal resh | ‘7 : ee ‘ ' 
economical ish isn tla iT l live raw meat, pine THIS GUARANTY 


nuts, app'es, carrots, corn, and sunflower, COU PON-'In Yellow 
IN YOUR COUNTRY HOME. 
































, , 
squash, or pumpkin seeds Br nm fres 1S ATTACHED THIS WAY HOSE 
jua or | ‘ > oke resh TO EVERY PAIR OF THE a SUPPORTER 
W rele to-day r further information and estimates eyys are por “i bait ata seasons, and ripe iS THERE. SURE is cuananteco To 
‘ oo: eunem ¢ mm an ° DEALER AND USER 
Hotels and Institutions receive special attention. tomatoes, ere en ucumber®nrs, and other Pair, M ized 25e., Silk 50c. AGAINST IMPERFECTIONS 
. : i fresh vegetab'es are very tempting to the on receipt of price ven GuTteme 008 
James Spear Stove and Heating Co. animals in winter. When seed, grain, or GEORGE FROST COMPANY, Makers |}|LOOPSARELICENSED 
| 1014-16 Market Street : Philadelphia, Pa. meal is used with a guillotine trap, it is a a. HOSE SUPPORTER 
__. = placed on the trigger plate, or the trigger Crnes ONLY: 
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The Most Artistic an 
Permanent Buildin 


Material in the Worl 


There is only one Shab ae. 
Brick. It is made exclusively 
by Fiske & Co., Inc. Our 
trade mark 


perience. 


Some Buildi 


stands for the highest product 


skill and 45 years ex- 
It protects you 
substitution. 


a ie 


nés — 








The Colors 


t 
Pricie mot” 


“or 


trated with the best brick- 
work of all ages, gives com- 
parative costs of wood, con- 
crete and brick construction. 
Full of 
builder, and architect. Send 
on receipt of 20c. 


— 


Our beautiful | 
book, “Tapestry 
Brickwork” (48 
pages,8in colors) 
profusely illus- 


interest to owner, 


Information Free 


FISKE & CO., Inc. | 
1699 Flatiron Building, New York |PUNS TEN MaKe 








Your City 


or ask us where 
the nearest 
building is. 


ALBANY,N. Y 
State Normal Col 

BALTO., Md 
Betsy Ross Me- 
morial 

BOSTON, Mass 
Union Boat Club 
House 


5} BKLYN, N.Y 


Masonic Temple 
BUFFALO, N. ¥ 
Sidway Residence 
CHARLOTTE, 
N.C., Mfrs’ Club 
CHICAGO, Ill 
Ap't house, Sé6th 
and East End Ay 
CLINTON, Mas¢ 
Town Hall 
DEDHAM, Mass. 
Harding Res. 
ERIE, Pa 















Seldon Residence 
HARTFORD, Cr 
Hapgood Res. 
LYNCHB'G, Va. 
Pettyjohn Res. 
NEW HAVEN,C:. 
Foster Residence 
NEW YORK, N-Y. 
Lotos Club 
NIAG’A FALLS, 
Neff Residence 
NORFOLK, Va. 
Y.M.C.A 
OYST’RBAY, L. I. 
Blair Residence 
PHILA., Pa 
Girard Estate (200 
Residences 
PITTSBURG, Pa. 
Carnegie Library, 
Homewood Br. » 
zT’N,N.J 


ROCHES’R, N. Y. 
South Ave. Fire 
House 

ROSLYN, L. L. 
Hastings Res. 

SPRINGFIELD, 

Mass. 
Instit. for Savings 

TRENTON, N. J 


McLean Res 


-ordinary cur and 




















Beautify Your Place 
This Book Shows How 


Suzgests what, where, when and how to plant to get 
most pleasing effects; gives practical advice and 
suggestions of successful landscape archi- 
tects, the result of twenty years close study 
and experience; outlines general princi- 
ples of landscape work also goes into 


details. Handy, c 





y 


your place, write for this 


074 Marquette Building 


Sent Anywhere Pos 
If you expect to make any improvements on 


J will aiso send the 1909 catalog of finest grown 
trees, shrubs, vines, perennials. 


SWAIN NELSON & SONS COMPANY 


ompact, valuable. 
id Free 


book. If desired we 


Chicago 


In 














wire may be bent outward and the bait 
sprinkled under it. 

Among the principal poisons that have 
been recommended for killing rats are 
barium carbonate, strychnine, arsenic, and 
phosphorus. One of the cheapest and 
most effective poisons for rats and mice 
is barium carbonate. ‘This mineral has 
the advantage of being without taste or 
sme'l. It has a corrosive action on the 
mucous lining of the stomach and is dan- 
gerous to larger animals if taken in suff- 
cient quantity. In the fed 
to rats and mice it would be harmless to 
domestic animals. Its action upon rats 
is s ow, and if exit is possible they usually 
leave the premises in search of water 
For this reason the poison may frequent'y 
though not a’ ways, be used in houses with- 
out disagreeab'e consequences 

Barium carbonate may be fed in the 
form of dough composed of four parts of 
meal or flour and one part of the mineral. 
A more convenient bait is ordinary oat- 
meal with about one-eighth of its bulk 
of the mineral, mixed with water into a 
stiff dough.. A third plan is to spread the 
barium carbonate upon fish, toasted bread 
(moistened), or ordinary bread and butter. 
The prepared bait should be placed in rat 
runs, about a teaspoonful ata place. Ifa 
single application of the poison fails to kill 
or drive away all rats from the premises, it 
should be repeated with a change of bait. 

The value of dogs as ratters cannot be 
appreciated by persons who have had no 
experience with a trained animal. The 
the larger breeds of 
dogs se!dom develop the necessary qualities 
for ratters. Small Irish, Scotch, and fox 
terriers when propery trained are superior 
to other breeds, and under favorable cir- 
cumstances may be re'ied upon to keep 
the farm premises reasonably free from rats. 

LAWRENCE G. DODGE. 


small doses 


Readers’ Problems 


RE-STAINING GOLDEN OAK FURNITURE 
AN you tell me how to treat some 
golden oak dining-room chairs, so 


that they will be darkin tone? Some one 
recommended me to paint them and then 
to rub well with sand paper so that the 
grain would show, and finish with a clear 
varnish. Is that practical? 

We the 


Answer: fear 


treatment sug- 
gested would not be satisfactory. To 


make a really good job all of the old stain 
and varnish should be removed. 

There is a varnish remover which 
cleanses perfectly, leaving the wood like 
new. There are special wire brushes 
made to apply this material which greatly 
facilitate the work, and these are quite 
inexpensive. When the bare wood is 
reached it can be treated with a dark oak 
stain followed by a varnish without gloss. 
It is much better to do such work thor- 
oughly in the beginning as there are many 
troubles which overtake the amateur. 
Even after the work is done and looks 































. 
Experiment No More 
Mixing paints used to be a necessary 
part of learnixg the painter’s trade. 


Now machines do it so much better. 


The apprentice doesn’t have to spend his 
days experimenting—spoiling whole batches 
of good paint—or worse still, putting it on 
improperly prepared. 

He insures satisfactory results with 





and saves his time and your money, fof 
“High Standard” Paint is mixed and ground 
—ready for the brush—by the finest paint- 
grinding machinery in America. 

Chemical and scientific tests—the only 
real tests for materials and methods—based 
upon years of practical experience, take 
the place of the hit or miss methods of the 
painter’s hand-made process, leaving to 
him time and opportunity to develop skill 
in painting. 

During 35 years the ‘‘Little Blue Flag’’ 
has come to have a definite value on a 
paint can. It means Assured Quality and 
is your protection. 

There is a ‘‘High Standard’’ paint for 
every purpose and a line of ‘‘Little Blue 
Flag’’ Varnishes just as complete—just as 
sure to satisfy 

Write for booklet 
sponsibility.’’ 


The Lowe Brothers’ Company 


450-456 E. Third St., Dayton, Ohio 
New York Kansas City 


“The Owner s Rae 


Boston Chicago 








. 
Water Anywhere Anytime 
at greatest saving of time, labor and fuel, 
with a Wilks Self-Feeding Heater, only 
heater with a coal magazine that regulates 
itself, keeping an even fire for 10 hours. 


Wilks Self-Feeding Heaters 


for farm buildings, green-) ouses, brooders, 


ultry houses, bowling alleys, etc., have 
Seon on the market successfully for over 50 
years. Made of best steel, no sections to 
crack, no bolts to loosen,no leaks to fear, 
Tested to 100 pounds pressure. 


Write for FREE BOOK showing sizes, 
prices,etc. We willtell you the best heater fo 
your purpose if you give full particulars; 
satisfaction guaranteed. 

S. WILKS MFG. CO 3566 Shields 
CHICAGO, 
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SOMETHING NEW I 
GREENHOUSES 

te a al ane 

Greenhouse of ours, 

circular printed, fully 


illustrating it 


Do you want us to send this circular 
to vou”? 


Hitchings €» Company 


would certainly want to 


know this new Curved Eave 
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so we have had a 


ck scribing and 
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sa ele, Seve 
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Orchids 
We are Specialists in Orchids. 
We collect, import, export, grow 
and sell them exclusively. Descrip- 
tive and Illustrated Catalogue and 
Price List on application. 
LAGER & HURRELL 


Orchid Growers and Importers 
SUMMIT N. J. 


MOSLER SAFES 


The largest and most « omplete safe works 
in the world. 

Mosler Patent Safes in general use all 
over the world. 





TO HAVE FLOWERS 
For Thanksgiving and Christmas 
PLANT AT ONCE 
Chinese Narcissus 
ulbs, set in a bow! with 


stones or pebbles, will flower 
in four to six weeks 


Dutch Hyacinths, 








Contractors to the United States Government. 
Contractors to the Mexican Government. 





Makers of grown in glasses in water, 
OFFICE. SAFES BANK SAFES tion, Watching them grow 
HOUSE SAFES CHINESE NARCISSUS Is a delight DUTCH HYACINTH 
Six weeks from We will send Three Lara In glass 
planting Beies OF CHINESE Nar “ily 


Specially Constructed Silver 
Safes for the Home. 


THE MOSLER SAFE CO. 
373-375 Broadway - New York 


ixat's, postpaid, for $0c. Three Fine Large Dorcn Hyactntu 
Ruces, of named varieties, white, rose, blue, for 25c., postpaid. 
We are headquarters for Bulbs for 
the Window Garden, Bulbs for Naturalizing, Bulbs for Fall and 
Spring Flowering 
New Varieties in Bulbs Fine Bulb Collections 
Send for our Fall* Bulb and Seed Catalogue 
Address BuLe DerarTMi NT,” 


H. 4H. BERGER & CO., 70 Warren Street, New York City 


FERNCLIFFE COLLIE KENNELS 


Are offering for sale puppies sired by the recently Imported Balla Salla Model, winner j 
of over thirty first prizes in England 

These puppies are beautifully marked sable and white, and black, tan and white. 
develop into prise-winning specimens 

An exceptional opportunity to get a Collie that would be a useful ornament to any home. 
possessing grace, beauty and intelligence not found in other breeds. Prices reasonable. 
on request 


wM. W. HORNER, - 


























They should 


A dog 
Photograph 


54 North Second Street, Philadelphia 
FOR SALE! 


Be up-to-date and get a toy French Bull Dog or Boston Terrier—they have 
no equal as pets. They are gentle, faithful, affectionate, and make a very 
attractive appearance. I breed the rich, brindle, screw-tailed, blue-blooded, 
pedigreed, registered stock. Also prize-winning stud dogs. 


ARTHUR P. BENDER. Linden St., Allentown, Pa 
ALASKA-YUKON-PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


Brothers Co., 

Boston, Mass. 
jentlemen: We take pleasure in informing you that your No. 
Austrian Gray Shingle Stain was specified and used on the ex- 
terior and interior of the Forestry Building, Alaska-Yukon-Pacific 
Exposition, Seattle. 

The stain has proven to be very satisfactory, having given the 
woodwork & natural gray, not obtained by the use of ordinary col- 








Countess Posie 





Dexter 


794 


ors or stains. Yours very truly 
(Signed) SAUNDERS & LAWTON, Architects. 
L\ORNTS—H. M. Hooker Oo, G1 Washingtow Bivd., Chicago; W.S. Hueston, 6 East Seth St., New York; John D. 8, Potts, 218 Race 


Hi. MeDenald, 619 The Gilbert, Grand Rapids; F. T. Crowe & Co Tacoma, Wash., and Portland, 


M.D. Pranets, Atlanta, Ga 


St., Philadelphia ; } Seattle, Spokane, 


«bre F. §. Coombe, Halifax, N. 5 
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well it often refuses to dry perfectly, 
always remaining sticky or ‘‘tacky.” If, 
however, the suggestions given above are 
followed the results will be entirely 
satisfactory. M.G. 

CURTAINING 


ORDINARY WINDOWS 


I have a little house with sliding-sash 
windows. These are about 24 feet wide 
and 64 feet high. They give the room 
a common look. I have tried hanging net 
curtains next the glass within the window 
casing, and this seems to make them look 
even narrower. Please give me some sug- 
gestions for treating these, also advise what 
materials to use next the glass and for 
over-draperies. I should like to treat all 
windows on the first floor alike. 


Answer: Double sash curtains, such as 
one often sees used in English cottages, 
would be a good way to treat the long 
narrow windows which you described, as 
this would provide an agreeable break in 
the length of the curtain. Two sets of rods 
are required for each window, placed 
directly on the sash. 

Scrim, dotted net, Arabian net, or thin 
raw silk—any of these materials could be 
used satisfactorily. The curtains should 
be hung two to each sash run by a casing 
on the rod and finished with a 2-inch hem 
at the bottom. For the over-draperies 
the rods should be set as close to the outer 
edge of the window frame as possible, 
allowing an extension of about 3 inches on 
either side. The over-draperies of cre- 
tonne, plain linen taffeta, silk, or wool, as 
the case may be, should extend the full 
width of the rod and be well pushed back 
on either side, simply covering the inner 
line of the window frame. This will ap- 
parently make a decided difference in the 
width of your windows. These curtains 
may extend to the floor or stop at the 
sill, the decision being influenced by the 
character of the material used. If a large 
figure is chosen, full length curtains would 
be better; if plain color, they may stop 
at the sill line. A valance may be used 
across the top of the window with good 


effect. This should not be more than 8 
inches deep, finished. M. G. 
SELECTING A HALL RUNNER 


I have $30.00 to put into a rug to be used 
in my hall 64 x 14 feet. I do not hope for 
an Oriental rug, but I should like some- 
thing with more character to it than the 
regular hall carpet of Brussels or Wilton 
or the plain velvet filling. 

The walls of the hall are plain tint —tan 
in color—and I will buy my curtains after 
I have selected the rug. The woodwork 
is ivory white with hand-rail of banister 
stained mahogany, and doors of mahogany. 


Answer: You have put your require- 
ments so clearly before us that we feel 
safe in advising a domestic rug which is 
of good weave and has a deep pile. The 
fabric is very durable and some of the 
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Grow 
Chestnuts 
Like This 

For Profit 


Whether you have one acre, or a hun- 
dred, you can get bigger profits per acre 
from Sober Paragon Chestnuts than from any 
other crop you could plant. 

Hardy, rapid, symmetrical growth; luxuri- 
ant foliage; spreading boughs; clean trunk ; 
stateliness ; immunity from parasitic blight— 

These qualities have been combined and de- 
veloped by science to a degree that closely bor- 
ders perfection, in the new 


SOBER PARAGON 


Mammoth, Sweet Chestnut 


A single crop, Fall of 1908, brought $30,000 
(5,000 bushels @ $6.00 a bushel). And that or- 
chard was only 7 years old. 

The only large sweet chestnut in the world. 

United States Pomologist, G. B. Brackett, says 

“The Sober Paragon comes the nearest in quality 
to the native chestnut of any of the cultivated 
varieties that I have examined. It is of large 
size, fine appearance and excellent flavor.” 

The Sober Paragon bears the second year—a 
5-vear old tree grew 500 burrs in 1 year. The 
nuts average 1 to 2 inches in diameter—and 3 to 
5 nuts in a burr. 

We offer 3 to 5-foot grafted trees for delivery 
Fall, 1909, and Spring, 1910. Orders being 
booked now. 

Testimony from growers, commission mer- 
chants, Forestry Experts, etc., given in our free 
booklet, together with prices and particulars, 
We own exclusive con- 
trol of the Sober Para- 
gon. This copyrighted 
metal seal is attached 
to every genuine tree, 
when shipped. 

Write today for the booklet. Address “Desk E.” 


GLEN BROS, Nursery, Sole Agents, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





Covers a 50c. piece. 
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KOLL’S PATENT LOCK JOINT COLUMNS 


Suitable for Pergolas, Porches or Interior 
Use are made exclusively by 


HARTMANN-SANDERS COMPANY 
Elston and Webster Aves., 


Eastern Office: 1123 Broadway, New York City 


Chicago, III. 


Send for Catalogue P 19 of Columns, or P 29 of Sun-Dials 


Pedestals, etc 








Fruit and Shade Trees 
Evergreens, Shrubs, Vines 


Herbaceous Plants 





LANDSCAPE GARDENING 


Write for Catalogue 


WEST CHESTER, Chester Co., Pa. 





THE MORRIS NURSERY CO. 
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colors these rugs show, as well as the 
designs, are artistic and beautiful. For 
vour hall we would recommend the Sere- 
bend design. This can be obtained in 
dull old rose, tan, blue, green and black, 
The design is taken from the Oriental 
Serebend; the colors are low toned and 
beautiful. A runner 3 x 12 feet can be pur- 
chased for $22.50, and we are quite sure 
you would not regret the choice. Should 
you decide upon it, with these colors in 
the rug, old rose, green or blue can be 
brought out in plain raw silk in the cur- 
tains for your hall and give a very har- 
monious effect. M.G 
A LAMP FOR A COLONIAL LIBRARY 

Can you suggest a correct lamp to use 
on a large library table in a room which 
is Colonial in character? We do not wish 
the ground glass thumb pattern shade, 
but something which will be practical as 
a reading lamp and throw the light down. 


It must carry oil. The room is very care- 
fully furnished, the furniture being after 
Chippendale. 

Answer: The lamp selected for your 


library table should stand from 30 to 34 
inches in height and can be of brass, carved 
and gilded wood, or of crystal, the single 
column springing from a wide base sup- 
porting in the cap the bowl of the lamp, 
which must be large enough to hold 
sufficient oil to burn five hours. A wide- 
spreading shade of fluted silk, of some 
distinctive color suited to the room, 
should be finished with a narrow silken 
fringe, or the half barrel style of shade 
would be equally correct. This may be 
made from dainty brocade, or the fluted 
silk, and finished by a gold galloon, fringe 
or double frills. Such lamps are exceed- 
ingly decorative and add much to the 
room in which they are placed. Dull soft 
red from shades of mulberry to old rose, 
yellow, tan or neutral brown and reseda 
green are good colors from which to select 
one for the shade. M. G. 


The Campaign Against the 


Mosquito 
O-DAY the people of Staten Island 
are talking of erecting a monument 


to Dr. Doty. He has rid them entirely of 


the striped-legged mosquito, the savage 
Culex sollicitans, that, besides driving 
away no one can compute how many 


potential residents, has hitherto made life 
a burden during the summer months; and 
he had all but annihilated the anopheles, 
its malaria-carrving relative. The con- 
quest of the mosquito has increased the 
value of real estate on the island by hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars; new houses 
are going up throughott its length and 


breadth, and residences. that have long 
been inhabited only by caretakers are 
being rented. 

Dr. Doty’s researches show that the 


water in which mosquitoes breed must be 
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Two layers of 
glass instead 
of one. 


Violets in full bloom with 
snow banked up around them 


The Sunlight Double-Glass Sash will give you 
bigger, earlier violets than anyone near you. It 
will force flowers, will give you an abundance 
of cauliflower, lettuce, radishes, etc. in winter. 


The double glass does it 
Dry air between two layers of glass is the best 
non-conductor there is, better than mats or 
boards. Lets in all the light, retains the heat, 
excludes cold. Makes your plants grow in zero 
weather as vigorously as in open air in May. 


Never needs covering 
Does away with fully three-fourths of your 
work the covering and uncovering of sash. 
More people every year are using their small 
yards to putin two to five or more sash and grow 
their.own vegetables and flowers and get the 
better health that goes with it. 


Write for our catalog 
See what hundreds of users say. Get freight 

prepaid proposition. Order early to insure 
prompt shipment. Fast freight, safe delivery 
guaranteed. Write today. Now is the time to 
prepare for cold frames. 

SUNLIGHT DouBLE GLAss SASH Co. 

[Incorporated] 


944 E. Broadway, 


Louisville, Ky. 











PETER COOPER’S 


Pure 


ANIMAL BONE MEAL 


The Standard of all 
Good for all Crops 


Also Manufacturers of 
Sterling Brands of Fertilizer 


Correspondence Solicited 


PETER COOPER’S FERTILIZER 
13 Burling Slip, New York City 
















City smoke and dust are hard on most vines—many kinds 
which thrive in the country fail when planted in the city. 
Because of its strong, vigorous growth, its unusual climbing 
propensities, and its remarkable hardine a8, the beautiful 
Euonymus radicans proves a most satisfac tory 


High - Climbing Evergreen 
Vine for City Homes 


Its leaves are small and glossy, and grow thickly; it bears 
numerous showy fruits in striking contrast to its foliage. 
Many authorities consider Kuonymus radicans a better ever- 
green vine than the English Ivy. Also useful for low hedge, 
if properly trimmed, 

We have a fine stock of three-year-old plants, and can fur- 
nish fine spec ime ns at 20 cents each, or $2.00 per dozen; extra- 
strong plants, 25 cents each, or $2.50 per dozen, 

Our new Fall Price-List describes many other interesting 
specialties. It's free—write. 


PETER’S NURSERY COMPANY, Box 130, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
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continually present for about two weeks 
in order to allow of the full propagation of 


> , ° ree . 
' la n { } or i aieaal ed 1ate K ftect the insect, and that they are not produced 


in water that may accumulate for two 
NOT FOR FUTURE GENERATIONS or three days or a week They will breed, 
however, wherever there is standing 
water. 

The anophe'es larve are frequently found 
We do the long waiting —thus enabling you to secure Trees and Shrubs that in the most unexpected places, such as old 
glass and tinware, wooden receptacles, 
defective roof ! 


Start with the largest stock that can be secured! It takes over twenty 
years to grow such Trees and Shrubs as we offer. 


give an immediate ettect. Fall List Now Ready. , 
7 - leaders and the crotches of 
Andor i | Nurseries a. As, with the exception of the 

. sollicitans variety, mosquitoes do not ¢€o 

WM. WARNER HARPER, Prop Box H, Chestnut Hill, PHILADELPHIA, PA. ; § Buwarce sepa Ant 5 
far from their breeding places, if any others 

are found about the house it 1s a!most 
certain that a breeding place exists in the 
staal tn immediate vicinity. Filthy water or that 
U LBS by the million for the millions. which contains an excess of organic matter 
; i "Gs : is generally preferred by the anophe'les 

Our fancy stock at close prices will mosquito for this purpose, so that ob- 

interest you. Satisfaction guaranteed. structed cesspools, street gutters and 
similar places are found to | 























be favorite 
breeding spots. The mosquito deposits 
4 . its eggs on the surface of the water usually 
Peonies, Phlox, Iris ae yeh ome 5 cy at night, and from fifteen to twenty hours 
if | afterward the larve are released. Al- 
Ss G HARRIS TARRYTOWN N Y though the larve can live only in water, 
. 7 7 . ° they are dependent entirely on air for 
existence, and must rise every minute or 
so to the surface and project above it their 


IXT : — respiratory apparatus. Petroleum does 
5 } not poison the larve, but kills them by 


. S " suffocation, as the oil on the surface of 
. the water plugs up the respiratory appa- 
7 S . ratus and prevents the intake of air. 


LEAVES NEW YORK JAN? . The campaign against the mosquito 
au Carewees c.voce foe 73 DAYS at $400 & UP SENnNO FOR, ; 


Sal thuse veer watt ania oe wees PROGRAM : does not stop with Staten Island. The 
: genus culex is doomed throughout the rest 


RIVERDALE SCHOOL ®'*grta'e-en-ttudson - —e , of the cay. At Flushing. = = staat 8 
y of Queens, which has suffered almost as 
"stenosis much as Richmond from the ravages of 

_ a py ey the sollicitans, the work of draining the 
unease Part great swamp comprising 2,200 acres that 


Within three -quarte f bevtar by Rroadway Sul 


way, of the coutre of the city whers accompany boys to tite; eee stretches from Flushing Bay to College 
ana Stained with Cabot's Shingle Stains.) ,.: ” eg 1] | ‘ a 1 ‘ 1 | . P } > 
, least two hours of F ; Point is all but completed, and the marshes 
tht - 8. Allen, Architect, Pasadena, Cal D W id M tl i 
helesome sports : . at Douglaston, oodside, Maspeth anc 

Beautiful—and Ch ae he 
Se ieee tell ileal C _— Newtown Creek are being ditched. Sim- 
so ve'vety colors i” wll Wearas long as . . ° ° e 
. . ! colors can, and cost 50° less than paint to buy ilar work 1S gC Ing on in the 5,000 acres ot 
FRANK 8S. HACKETT, A.B., Mead-Master, SS Lave: Me ee 8 Cae ae swamp land along the Bronx River, and 


tation for : : 
co ecdeumant of thtamman Caivoniny. Cc b ’ Shi | . in the Borough of Brooklyn ditching has 
ae a ot S ing e Stains begun in the marshes that stretch from 
Made with the best pigmenrs, the best fix Spring Creek and Jamaica Bay to Remsen’s 

utives and Creosote the best wood pre- ‘ : F F S enerncns as 
Sheep Manure ieishan bana Wineaiier Gentian eae on Landing and from Gravesend Bay to 


Kite dried end pulverized. Ro weeds or bad Creosote and without petroleum Bergen Beach. With the completion of 
3 Wa m < —, Helps agture sustte For garden, Stained-wood samples and color chart sent free this wr rk the mos‘ juito will have been 
We Beenie awh, trees, shrubs, fruits and house plants. . . 7 . - . : 4 . 

$4 00 LARGE BARREL, Cash with Order Samuel Cabot, Inc., Sole Manufacturers deprived ol lying-in accommodations in 

. nee oe — . . Mass. the five boroughs and New York city will 

Manure (Agents at all central points 7 ee : ; : - ae 

NUR The Puivertzed Manure Co. 25 Uaton Stock Yards, Chicago. . — rid of the pest.—Harper’s 
———_ _— ——— eer V. 


Catalogue will tell the rest. 
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Boston, 



































L J LAC te, What Not to Move 


This is the time to establish new beds, 
The Cholicest Varieties which may _ be filled with the thinnings 
1 the hardy perennials. Do not, how- 

di he famous HI from ' 

Inclu ng ‘ GHLAND PARK COLLECTION ever, move hardy chrysanthemums, Ane- 
Catalogue containing descriptions of 85 different kinds will be sent on request. mone Japonica, yuccas, late tritomas, 
Lhis Catalogue also contains accurate and trustworthy description of the best magnolias or altheas: these are best 

moved in April. The young plants of 

TREES, SHRUBS and HARDY PLANTS | | boiynecks, foxgiove, hardy” gaillardia, 

sweet william, and clove pinks if not 

L ELLWANGER & BARRY, Mount Hope Nurseries, Box H, Rochester, N. Y. transplanted by September 20th should 


be left undisturbed until spring. 
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